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ABSTRACT 


WHO DO THEY SAY I AM: KOREAN AMERICAN ADOLESCENT WOMEN’S 

FORMATION IN THE KOREAN AMERICAN CHURCH; A FEMINIST 

ETHNOGRAPHY 

by 

Christine Jean Hong 

This dissertation develops an understanding of Korean American adolescent 
women between the ages of 13-19 and their perspectives on self, God, and gender in the 
context of Korean American mainline protestant churches. It is based on a qualitative 
study for practical theology and utilizes a hybrid methodology of post-colonial aims and 
indigenous research methods to facilitate practical theology’s goal towards 
transformative life in communities of faith. 

The study aims to ask and answer the question, “What does it mean to be a 
Korean American Christian woman?”. In understanding how Korean American 
adolescent women develop their spiritual and theological understandings of gender, 
contextual religious educators can pinpoint, unpack, and weigh inherited patriarchal 
messages consumed and internalized by Korean American adolescent women. We do 
this by examining adolescent women’s bi-cultural social locations through their eyes and 
defining them and their community by employing their descriptions and perspectives. 
With these tools, religious educators can develop helpful, gender positive theologies and 
religious education approaches that are specific to the needs of Korean American 
adolescent women. 

Korean American communities have a history of prioritizing racial ethnic 
concerns over the concerns of gender, particularly women’s issues. As a result, 
adolescents have not satisfactorily discussed the issue of gender among themselves and 



how gender affects their personal, social, spiritual, and theological development. 
Therefore, this study attempts to unpack the experience of Korean American adolescent 
women in order to assist religious educators in providing more effective ministry with 
and among Korean American girls which meets their needs, addresses their 
developmental challenges, and contributes to their personal, gender, and spiritual 
formation. 

This study begins by outlining the history of Korean American Christianity, Asian 
American adolescent development and mental health, Korean indigenous spirituality, and 
the spirituality of Korean American women. This introduction accordingly frames the 
study, creating an in-depth profile of the histories and spiritualities that are the 
inheritance of Korean American adolescent women in the mainline churches today. The 
study discusses the data in five emerging themes: (1) the significance of exploring racial- 
ethnic identity, (2) Korean American adolescent perspectives on effective curriculum, (3) 
the dangers of internalizing and presenting fragmented identities, (4) paradoxical 
perceptions of God, and (5) the transformative power of seeing and being seen, or 
acknowledging and sharing one’s personal narrative. 
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CHAPTER 1 
AN INTRODUCTION 
Aim, Significance, and Purpose of the Study 

Growing up in a Korean American immigrant church, I had a difficult time 
parsing out my Korean American identity from my Christian values and beliefs. What I 
learned about God and Christianity seems to meld effortlessly with what I learned at 
home and among those in my congregation about being a Korean, especially a Korean 
American woman. For instance, my mother and grandmother instilled in me the value of 
respecting the men in my family; especially those older than me like my father and 
grandfather. If they required anything I was to drop what I was doing and tend to them. I 
was often called away from doing homework, playing with my friends, or simply 
watching television to do things like fetch a glass of water for my father who would 
incidentally be sitting only a few feet away from the kitchen. These tasks aggravated me 
to no end because they seemed to value the needs of men over my needs or wants as a 
young woman. 

However, no matter how I felt about my role it seemed what I learned at church, 
which is where spent most of our free time as a family, only affirmed that I should do 
these things and not harbor any ill feeling about gender roles. I would hear from my 
pastors, Bible Study teachers, and other Korean adults that God had destined men and 
women to carry out different roles in the home and the world. I was given examples of 
Biblical women whose lives were interpreted as humble, gentle, and demure: Mary the 
Mother of Christ, Esther, and Ruth. I was also given examples of women who were the 
opposite of the Korean Christian ideal like Jezebel. It seemed to me that God had 
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ordained that I behave in specific ways that coincidentally undergirded what I understood 
as a gendered Korean culture. I did not question this until much later in my life. 
Questioning those assumptions as an adolescent would have meant I was not only 
challenging my faith but also my culture, and therefore my home. 

There is a debatably intrinsic connection between religion and culture that many 
sociologists and theologians have attempted to unpack. One interpretation is that culture 
teaches us how to live and function in our many worlds while religion helps us to 
navigate the rules of living our lives. Another interpretation asserts that cultures and 
religions undergird one another for better or for worse leaving members who contest the 
functionality of either culture or religion in their community isolated from one or the 
other. 

This study documents the spiritual and theological understandings of self, others, 
and gender among Korean American adolescent women between the ages of 13-19 in 
Korean immigrant mainline protestant churches. It attempts to ask and answer the 
question, ‘What does it mean to be a Korean American Christian woman?’ It is important 
to understand how Korean American adolescent women form their spiritual and 
theological understandings of self and others including aspects gender. In doing so, 
contextual feminist religious educators can pinpoint, unpack, and weigh inherited 
patriarchal messages consumed and internalized by Korean American adolescent women. 
Resulting in gender positive, or gender affirming, spiritual and theological formations for 
Korean American contexts. The study will involve the lived experiences of Korean 
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American adolescent women active in the congregational context of Korean immigrant 
protestant mainline churches. 1 

In many ways I am attempting to unpack my own experiences as a second 
generation Korean American woman by listening to the narratives of other Korean 
American women in similar contexts. Therefore, this dissertation and study will adopt a 
narrative and reflective form. This self-reflexive first-person retelling and narrative 
strategy is key in the methodology of feminist ethnography according to Kamala 
Visweswaran-something she calls “Confessional field literature.” 2 She argues that 
feminist ethnographers often choose this approach as “part of an implicit critique of 
positivist assumptions and as a strategy of communication and self-discovery.” 3 1 will 
describe in further detail this idea in the description of the method and methodology and 
its compatibility with the post-colonial lens and critique later in this introductory chapter. 

It is my hope as a religious educator that this study will help provide the context 
for future gender-affirming curriculum and religious educational practices among Korean 
American churches for the sake of Korean American adolescent women, or even other 
Asian second generation women leading to self-knowledge in relation to God and the 
world. These future gender-affirming curriculum and religious educational practices 
should ideally respect both the journey of adolescent women and of the Korean American 
community and many of their cultural beliefs and values. I also hope that the 


1 For the purposes of this study I define ‘active’ as attending church more than 
once a week as well as involvement in programs other than Sunday worship. 

2 Kamala Visweswaran, Fictions of Feminist Ethnography (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1994), 21. 

3 Visweswaran, Fictions of Feminist Ethnography, 23. 
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implementation of gender affirming curriculum and practices in Korean American 
churches could pave the way for the transformation of the church at large. 

Current Scholarship 

The literature specific to Korean American adolescent women and spiritual 
formation is sparse. Scholarship in the form of books and articles focuses on the larger 
Asian American community, Asian American communities of faith, Korean American 
immigrant churches, and studies revolving around adults and gender. Nevertheless, these 
studies bear great significance to my research. 

There has recently been a movement to document the formation of religious and 
cultural identity in second generation Korean American Christians by social scientists. 

As the first wave of second generation Korean American Christians have moved into 
adulthood, many social scientists have been curious to examine what aspects of their 
worship, theology, and spiritual practices, if any, have changed, with the declines or loss 
of facility in the Korean language. Sharon Kim in her book, A Faith of Our Own: Second 
Generation Spirituality in Korean American Churches , studies the Korean American 
English ministry congregational movement, the practice of Korean Americans moving 
out of their parent’s immigrant congregations to create and shape congregations of their 
own. 4 In a similar vein sociologist Rebecca Y. Kim has documented the Korean 
American evangelical movement among the second generation on college campuses. 5 


4 Sharon Kim, A Faith of Our Own: Second-Generation Spirituality in Korean 
American Churches (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 2010). 

5 Rebecca Y. Kim, God’s New Whiz Kids? Korean American Evangelicals on 
Campus (New York: New York University Press, 2006). 
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Despite the lack of literature specific to Korean American adolescent women, 
Korean American theologians have for many years worked on unpacking the lived 
theology of Korean American immigrants in an attempt to understand the roots of 
particular spiritual practices and values vital to Korean faith communities. Jung Young 
Lee and Sang Hyun Lee are two theologians who pioneered Korean American theology 
as the theology of marginal and liminal persons. 6 Theologian Andrew Sung Park also 
explored Korean American theology in response to racism in the United States, which is 
another aspect of marginality that Korean immigrants regularly experience in the process 
of acculturation. Recently, Korean American feminist and post-colonial theologians like 
Grace Ji-Sun Kim, Young Lee Hertig, and Anne Joh have focused on Korean American 
theology from feminist perspectives, reclaiming Korean words like yin, han 7 and chi for 
the purposes of establishing a unique Korean American theology. Young Lee Hertig also 
edited a volume that offered a new way of reading Bible stories by and for Asian 
American women called Mirrored Reflections:Reframing Biblical Characters . 8 

Most exciting and relevant to this study is scholarship around the lives and 
Christian practice of Korean American immigrant or first generation women. Most 
prominently, Jung Ha Kim’s text, Bridge-Makers and Cross-Bearers: Korean American 
Women and the Church, is what my study hopes to emulate in terms of thoughtfulness 


7 Andrew Sung Park also uses this term in his theological conversation about 

racism. 


8 Young Lee Hertig and Chloe Sun, eds., Mirrored Reflections: Reframing 
Biblical Characters (Eugene: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2010). 
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and timeliness. 9 Kim’s text examines the lived experiences of Korean American 
immigrant women in a way that presents both her personal experience as an insider to the 
conversation and the lives of her participants. Today, it is still the primary text that 
provides a sociological examination of the lived experiences and spiritual practices of 
Korean American women in “churched” communities. This dissertation also attempts to 
follow the successful mix of the narrative and historical approach taken in Su Yon Pak, 
Unzu Lee, Jung Ha Kim, and Myung Ji Cho’s edited volume on the spiritual practices of 
Korean American women called Singing the Lord’s Song in a New Land: Korean 
American Practices of Faith. 10 

While there is an abundance of scholars who focus on the spiritual formation and 

narratives of youth, only a handful of them look specifically at the lives of adolescent 

women. The texts that specifically examine adolescent women’s voices around issues of 

spiritual formation include Dori Grineko Baker’s Doing Girlfriend Theology: God-Talk 

with Young Women 11 and Evelyn Parker’s The Sacred Selves of Adolescent Girls: Hard 

12 

Stories of Race, Class, and Gender. 

A study such as this, an examination of the lives of Korean American adolescent 
women in churches (or for that matter, the lives of Asian American adolescent women in 

9 Jung Ha Kim Bridge-Makers and Cross-Bearers: Korean American Women and 
the Church (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997). 

10 Su Yon Pak et al., Singing the Lord’s Song in a New Land: Korean American 
Practices of Faith (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2005). 

11 Dori Grinenko Baker, Doing Girlfriend Theology: God-Talk with Young 
Women (Cleveland: Pilgrim Press, 2005) 

12 Evelyn Parker, The Sacred Selves ofAdolescent Girls: Hard Stories of Race, 
Class, and Gender (Eugene: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2010). 
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churches), is accordingly needed as a critical cross-section of the research of studies on 
adolescent women and Korean and Asian American women. 

Methodology 
Feminist Ethnography 

I have chosen feminist ethnography with a post-colonial lens as my qualitative 
research method for this study. Feminist ethnography began as a way to shape and 
perceive traditional ethnography in a different way. The former rests on the assumption 
that ethnography performed by men could not completely assess nor access particular 
communities. 

Feminist ethnography differs from mainstream ethnography in a simple yet 
profound way. According to leading feminist ethnographer, Shulamit Reinharz, 
“Ethnography is an important feminist method that makes women’s lives 
visible...ethnography in the hands of feminists.. .renders it feminist”. 53 A feminist 
approaches ethnography already shaped by her specific concerns, biases, and knowledge 
about gender and gender roles. When attempting research among other women she enters 
the research context in the same way as her participants 14 --as a woman, and in this way 
enters into a collaborative relationship with them. In making the lives of her participants 
visible she also makes her own life visible. This harkens back to admonition of Kamala 
Visweswaran’s advocacy for storytelling narratives to be at the heart of a feminist 
ethnographer’s efforts. Her rationale is so that it is clear to readers that they are reading 

1 ^ 

Shulamit Reinharz, Feminist Methods in Social Research (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), 48. 

14 I define participants as those individuals that agree to participate in a research 


study. 
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and entering a world that is still in the midst of translation through a particular lens and 
perspective, that of the ethnography, whether feminist or not. What is discovered, shared, 
and read is still at least one step away from the reality of the participant. This is essential 
for the post-colonial lens I intend to apply as part of this study, which will be explored in 
further detail later in this chapter. Lastly, a feminist ethnographer seeks outcomes that 
give back to feminist scholarship, providing a closer look at the lived experiences of both 
the participants and researcher. 

I chose feminist ethnography because it recognizes the multiply marginalized 15 
voices of my participants and highlights their lived experiences. It encourages a critical 
eye towards understanding how concepts of gender are borne from systems of power 
within religion and culture. The process of tracing what women actually learn, absorb, 
apply, and retain in their churches regarding gender will assist religious educators in 
meeting the specific needs of adolescent women in the Korean American community. 
Using the results of this study, religious educators can arrive at better understandings of 
how the marriage of culture and religion in the Korean immigrant church affects general 
concepts of gender as well as gendered perceptions of God, self, and relationship among 
Korean American adolescent women. 

Feminist ethnography is grounded upon three major tenets: the establishment of 
collaborative relationships, avoidance of the objectification of the participants, and 


1 s The multiple marginalizations of Korean American adolescent women include 
their race, ethnicity, gender, and age. These four basic categories are compounded by 
other marginalizations in Korean American culture and society as well as in wider 
American society. 



transformative research. 16 While feminist ethnography is constantly critiquing itself as 
Judith Stacey has done in her prolific essay "Can There Be a Feminist Ethnography?, ” 
however these three tenets have achieved wide consensus in the field. 17 These tenets 
acknowledge the marginalized voices of women within their cultural contexts, establish 
an open value-laden positioning of the researcher as part of this community and 
contribute to positive change within the (researched) community. This final tenet is a 
fundamental requirement for feminist ethnography and religious education. Feminist 
ethnography provides a way for me to observe and track the specific experiences, ways of 
understanding, and meanings of adolescent women’s discourse as a margin within a 
marginal community in Korean congregational contexts; it also requires that I remain 
invested in supporting any changes that may occur. This methodology prevents what 
some feminist critiques of ethnography consider an awakening and abandonment of 
research subjects, that resultingly leaves women more vulnerable than before. Feminist 
ethnography looks to three outcomes in addition to these three tenets. It seeks to 
document the lives and activities of women, to understand the experiences of women 
from their point of view, and to conceptualize women’s behavior as a result of their social 
contexts. 


16 John W. Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing Among 
Five Approaches (Thousand Oaks: SAGE Publications, 2007), 26. 

17 Judith Stacey, “Can There Be a Feminist Ethnography?,” Women’s Studies 
International Forum 11, no. 1 (1988): 21. 

18 Stacey, “Can There Be a Feminist Ethnography?”, 21. 



The Post-Colonial Lens 


A post-colonial critique and lens is something that can coincide with the goals of 
practical theology utilizing qualitative research. For the sake of this study, it is paired 
with feminist ethnography. For centuries qualitative research has been a destructive 
weapon in the hands of researchers. Linda Tuhiwai Smith an indigenous social scientist 
has even gone so far as to call research a dirty word. 19 Research and researchers have 
taken human beings, civilizations, and societies and placed them under Western 
microscopes, reinterpreting them, redefining them, and essentializing them. Researchers 
and their methodologies provided little to no opportunity for the participants of research 
to validate the researchers interpretations and claims. Precautions must accordingly be 
taken if practical theology, and practical theological qualitative research intends to avoid 
these pitfalls. I suggest that using a post-colonial lens and critique, throughout all stages 
of research, as derived from the methods of indigenous social scientists who have 
attempted to heal and reconstruct their communities out of the ashes of harmful research, 
would be a way to counter the dangerous poison of re-colonizing participants and their 
immigrant communities in the name of traditional imperialistic modes of research. 

Qualitative research in practical theology must reveal the narrative of a 
community’s members as closely as possible. Otherwise, it falls into the risk of merely 
describing the lenses by which these narratives assessed. These lenses include those of 
the researcher, the institution of the researcher’s affiliation, and the larger academic 
community. By hearing the struggles of indigenous qualitative researchers who wrestle 
with colonialism and imperialistic methodologies which have negatively defined and 

19 Linda Tuhiwai Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies: Research and Indigenous 
Peoples (London: Zed Books, 1999), 1. 
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harmed their communities, we get a glimpse into what it would take to decolonize 
methodologies among other disenfranchised, marginalized, and oppressed people groups 
such as immigrant faith communities in America. Thus, we become better able to 
implement less harmful methods of research among the communities we intend to 
document. 

Often practical theologians and qualitative researchers study vulnerable 
immigrant and colonized communities without a proper understanding of the 
community’s history using imperialistic research methodologies. Indigenous scholars on 
the other hand, have pursued critical rethinking of research and the decolonization of 
methodologies without abandoning research all together, seeking to reverse the harmful 
relationship social sciences and historians have with indigenous peoples. It is my hope as 
both a practical theologian and a qualitative researcher to learn from the decolonizing 
methodological approaches of indigenous researchers for the benefit of developing a 
postcolonial practical theology for transformative research with and among immigrant 
faith communities. 

Practical Theology and Post-Colonial Discourse 

Post-colonial discourse is key for the purposes of this study that is grounded in 
practical theology and in an immigrant population as well as produced by a second 
generation, children of immigrants researcher. Post-colonialism deals with the impact and 
affect of colonization on nations, cultures, and various people groups in the world. It 
emphasizes the different points of contact each society, people group, and culture have 
had with imperialism and considers important the positionality of both the colonized and 

20 Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin. Post-Colonial Studies: The 
Key Concepts (New York: Routledge, 2001), 169. 
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the colonizer. Colonialism is narrowly defined as the acts of a nation’s political take over 
of another, as in the case of the Japanese annexation of Korea. However, modem 
definitions of colonialism extend the definition of colonizer to nations that use protective 
or preventative militarism and even government sanctioned religious or humanitarian aid 
to enter nations and subjugate people groups. Thus, the definition extends to the ripple 
effect of colonialism through consecutive and even immigrant generations. Though the 
adolescent women in this study and the researcher (I) were not bom in Korea, nor have 
first hand memory of colonization’s many parts, we are still very much living in a culture 
that harbors a communal memory of colonization and its enduring legacy. 

For instance, some of my earliest memories of my maternal grandmother are 
those of her telling me war stories. She painted a vivid and terrifying picture of life as a 
woman navigating war-tom Korea. She told me countless times of her infant son who 
died while she and my grandfather attempted to board the last boat out of Pyong-Yang. 
The experiences of war and imperialism are etched into our family history and have even 
played a part in my American birth. While my grandmother’s family struggled for 
independence, my grandfather and his family earned a living providing transportation for 
the Japanese and later United States military. Thusly being able to afford luxuries like a 
telephone by catering to their needs, often times over and against the needs of their fellow 
Koreans. My mother would tell her own sets of stories of living in the aftermath of a 
Korean family attempting to rebuild itself in a society and nation whose borders were 
literally defined by militarism, one of imperialism’s most destructive tools. In school she 
was taught to demonize her own people in the north. She did this without considering that 
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the lines of the 48 th parallel were drawn by the United States military. These lines forever 
changed the way she looked at or remembered her lost family in the north. 

My roots in the United States can be attributed to the results of colonial patterns 
of militarism. My paternal grandmother immigrated to the United States prior to 1965 by 
serving as a nanny for a Korean “war orphan” on its way to a white American family. 21 
She abandoned her children in Korea and purchased a new life for herself by carrying 
another Korean child away from her homeland. Her decision later provided a way for my 
parents to ease their path of immigration to the United States. I am a natural bom citizen 
of the United States because one childhood bartered for another. I would be remiss to say 
that these stories and the lessons garnered from them did not have an impact on me in 
some way, including in ways I have yet to examine in detail. 

Second generation Korean American women may not carry within them these 
direct communal memories but are, like me, raised in a context borne from those 
circumstances by those who bear the scars of imperialism. Their experiences of the pains 
of immigration are gained by watching their parents struggle in a new country. These 
experiences combined with the impact of racism and discrimination qualifies them as 
those who still struggle in the grasp of empire. Second generation Korean American 
adolescent women live in a context defined for them and the first generation out of acts of 
U.S. militarism. Though not an official colony of the United States, the Korean peninsula 
has been forever altered by the geographic and interpretive lines drawn by the United 

21 “War orphan” is an inaccurate but widely used term, as documented in Diann 
Borshay Liem’s film In the Matter of Cha Jung Hee. Many of the orphans adopted out of 
South Korea post Korean war cease fire were not in fact orphans but abandoned by 
families unable to care for them and a government which failed to provide social welfare 
for Korean citizens. 
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States government and military. This can lead to what mental health experts call an 
inheritance of colonialism, the colonial mentality, or the acceptance of the colonizer’s 
beliefs, values, and truths, particularly those about one’s own culture. 22 For instance, this 
inheritance may manifest in distaste for ones own Asian American or Korean American 
heritage, language, and identity as well as an acceptance of different types of oppression. 
Suffice it to say, simply being removed generationally from the direct impact of 
imperialistic militarism or resulting immigration does not make one safely removed from 
its impact and influence. 

A post-colonial lens for this study is not exhausted by describing Korean 
adolescent women or Korean American patriarchal traditions and culture as victims of 
Empire. It also requires examining the systems that perpetuate oppression even for those 
who are doing the oppressing. For instance, though pivotal postcolonial thinkers like 
Gaytari Spivak and Albert Memmi argue for binary categories of colonizer and colonized, 
others who are educators like Paulo Friere and bell hooks do not believe in these binaries 
when seen through the lens of oppression. They make the claim instead that oppression or 

23 

colonization is mutual and shared. 

Therefore, not only must the study examine the community at hand as both 
oppressed and in some ways oppressing, but it is also imperative that the practical 
theologians, like Friere and hooks suggest, understands that their own positionality as a 

22 Kevin L. Nadal, “Colonialism: Societal and Psychological Impacts on Asian 
Americans and Pacific Islanders,” in Asian American Psychology: Current Perspectives , 
ed. Nita Tewari and Alvin N. Alvarez (New York: Psychology Press, 2008), 163. 

23 Paulo Friere. Pedagogy of the Oppressed, 30th Anniversary ed. (New York: 
Continuum, 2000). 
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researchers who are both oppressor and oppressed. The practice of qualitative research 
places them metaphorically in the role of the colonizer and the immigrant faith 
community in the role of the colonized. Yet the researcher, particularly if he/she is a 
community insider, is also oppressed and colonized through prioritized Western 
epistemologies and systems of education, research, and values. They are trained to 
valuate knowledge through particular epistemological frameworks and work within a 
particular set of values, particular strategies for defining and evaluating accurate and 
worthwhile research, and specific Western modes for understanding the role of researcher 
and participants. For instance, if a community considers dreaming as a central form of 
concrete knowledge. Western forms research and valuation would hesitate to accept this 
information at face value, instead examining everything but the dream, who had the 
dream, social location of the dreamer, personal experiences of the dreamer, structure of 
communal power and relationships itself as a source of knowledge. Since there are very 
few academically-recognized alternatives for qualitative research besides the traditional 
Western, European models, does not the researcher also lack choice in the matter just like 
the community they study? This complicated web of oppression and colonialism requires 
critical self-examination, self-understanding, and the unpacking of personal lived 
experience and assumptions, as well as seeking out growing options for a postcolonial 
approach to qualitative research. 

A Post-Colonial Practical Theology and Qualitative Research 
Practical theologians are indeed keen on exploring research among marginalized 
communities because of the discipline’s commitment to transformative learning and 
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living. 24 While leading practical theologians and qualitative researchers John Swinton 
and Harriet Mowat offer methods for conducting research among marginalized 
communities, their participatory action research approach still terns from a colonial, and 
what Smith would call, imperialist perspective, when considered alongside texts like 
Linda Tuhiwai Smith’s Decolonizing Methodologies: Research and Indigenous 
Peoples? 5 More specifically, Smith describes the spirit of imperialism as one that seeks 
to organize people into categories merely reflecting the interests of the colonizer. 

Though Swinton and Mowat are careful to discuss research ‘with’ and not ‘of 
marginalized peoples 27 , they use as their example people with learning disabilities, 
claiming that the model they use has potential to work among other groups for whom 
marginality and disempowerment is an issue. Many indigenous, or first nations, 
researchers like Smith have raised the issues of non-indigenous researchers’ broad 
strokes to paint a generalist picture of communities that share minor similarities. Second, 
Swinton and Mowat’s co-researcher model is idealistic. Communities whose information, 
intricacies, and struggles are analyzed and shared with those outside their community do 
not share the same systemic power belonging to the researcher and the academy. Thirdly, 
their description of the ideal researcher as one who has had previous experiences within 


24 Richard Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids: Erdmans 
Publishing, 2008), Kindle e-book, 2323. 

25 Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies, 19. 

26 Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies, 22. 

27 John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research 
(London: SCM Press, 2006), Kindle e-book, 4148. 
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the researched community 28 assumes that pure knowledge of a community or its people is 
enough for a rich, thick description. This last imperialist perspective is dangerous for a 
study as the one undertaken here. It would be a wrong assumption on my part as the 
researcher to assume that my experiences and memories as a second generation Korean 
American woman would be enough of a foundation to produce research that would 
accurately depict the lived experiences of my participants. As previously mentioned, the 
narrative reflection that I provide here will hopefully counteract these positivist 
assumptions. 

Indigenous methodologies and the post-colonial methods they use exhibit a level 
of compatibility with practical theology and the feminist ethnography of this study. 
Indigenous methodologies value both process and content, as do practical theologians: 
both hold at their center the epistemologies of indigenous peoples. In describing 
patterns of qualitative research, Christopher Dunbar Jr. describes the ‘center’ as, 
“composed of those whose way of knowing determines how those outside the center are 
viewed” 30 Margaret Kovach, a leading indigenous social scientist, concurs with Dunbar’s 
opinion and adds that each research plan and rationale must start with a basic conceptual 
framework that incorporates indigenous, culturally central epistemologies and/or 


Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research , Kindle e- 

book, 25. 

29 Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies: Research and Indigenous Peoples, 19. 

30 Christopher Dunbar Jr., “Critical Race Theories and Indigenous Methodologies,” 
in Handbook of Critical and Indigenous Methodologies, eds. Norman K. Denzin, Yvonna 
S. Lincoln, and Linda Tuhiwai Smith (Los Angeles: SAGE Publications, 2008), 86. 
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knowledge from the ground up. 31 This new pattern re-centers research around the group 
once recognized only as “other” and accordingly makes them self-possessers, self- 
assessers, and critics of their own forms of knowledge. 

For the Korean American immigrant congregation and the adolescent women 
within it, this would mean grounding the research’s very design in the heritages and ways 
of knowing that belong to the particular churched community and the adolescent women 
therein. Part of the data collection for this study included the sharing of the social media 
content of my participants (e.g., personal web pages, blogs, and online groups) as well as 
the participation of the congregation in this study. The assumption was that spiritual 
formation as well as identity formation could occur in those spaces as well as in physical 
spaces like the church youth group room. Though the approach was unusual for a 
traditional ethnography, this emerging generation of youth have used social media like 
Facebook, Twitter, and other sites as platforms of self-expression and ways of knowing 
and being in the world. It is how they shape their identities, negotiate their status, and 
develop their relationships. Social media offers in its own distinct way a chronicle of 
lived experiences and epistemology. 

Research Insiders and Outsiders 

An important way practical theologians producing post-colonial research can 
function in this new epistemological manner lies in being aware of the difference 
between the effectiveness of outside and inside researchers. For the practical theologian 

31 Margaret Kovach , Indigenous Methodologies: Characteristics, Conversations 
and Contexts (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2010), 41. 

32 Danah Boyd, “Why Youth [Love] Social Network Sites: The Changing Place of 
Digital Media in Teenage Social Life,” in Youth, Identity and Digital Media , ed. David 
Buckingham (Cambridge: MIT Press, 2008), 119. 
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invested in gathering information on the lived experiences of a shared community, there 
can be no notion of complete neutrality or objectivity. Every researcher straddles the line 
between an outside and inside researcher. Just because I am a second generation Korean 
American woman does not make me a complete insider to a Korean American immigrant 
congregation I am researching. The facts that I am ordained and female, am asking 
members to share personal narratives, and do not belong to that particular church can 
make me an outsider. Discerning where and how a researcher is an insider or an outsider 
is dependent on the researcher’s ability to function self-reflexively. This is essential 
because the belief that researchers enter an environment merely as observers and learners 
is false. In their very presence within the community and their interaction with 
participants, researchers take up insider and outsider identities. It is within these identities 
that the keys to rich data and access to authentic community life are either given or taken 
away. 33 Once rapport and perhaps even meaningful relationships are established, the 
positionality of the researcher could change from outsider to insider. The reverse is also 
true. In the process of research the community could begin to perceive someone they 
once considered wholly an insider to have morphed into an outsider. Therefore as part of 
the methodology in this study I must practice a hyper-reflexivity. This is what Kamala 
Visweswaran calls the first person narrative or confessional field literature. 34 


33 Dudu Jankie, “ ‘Tell Me Who You Are’ Problematizing the Construction and 
Positionalities of “Insider”/”Outsider” Ethnographer in a Postcolonial Context,” in 
Decolonizing Research in Cross-Cultural Contexts: Critical Personal Narratives, eds. 
Kagendo Mutua, and Beth Blue Swadener (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
2011 ), 88 . 

34 Visweswaran, Fictions of Feminist Ethnography, 23. 
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Practical theologians should constantly strive towards maneuvering for insider 
positionality. Insider research should prioritize an ethical, reflexive, and critical method 
bound together by respect for the community in which the research is taking place. Smith 
advocates for this approach because “official” outsider research and researchers have 
otherized, silenced, and essentialized marginalized communities. 35 Therefore, insider 
research should act in opposition. However, Smith also warns against the “official” 
insider voice. It can also essentialize experiences, groups, and communities, and rely too 
heavily on personal experience and interpretation. A good and effective inside researcher 
should be willing to test her personal experiences and assumptions. The inside researcher 
should be prepared to have her values, beliefs, relationships, and knowledge 
deconstructed, re-evaluated, and reconstructed. 36 

The Power of Language 

Along with hyper reflexivity and awareness of their insider/outsider positionality, 
practical theologians must become aware of linguistic power. Part of centering qualitative 
research on the epistemology of a marginalized or indigenous community is to make the 
research accessible to community members. This entails grounding the semantics of 
research in words and terminology germane to the community. The post-colonial 
researcher is responsible for describing the community and its peoples in terms the 
participants self-determine. As an example of this, at the outset of this study I gave my 
participants the opportunity to determine both their own names and identities. I also gave 
them opportunities to change their names and other forms of self-identification. 

35 Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies, 139. 

36 Ibid., 139. 
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Therefore, the researcher must first explore how the language of research can 
itself be colonizing. Linda Tuhiwai Smith refers to “research”, as a dirty word. Words 
that describe the community of participants in which the research is grounded are even 
worse. Today we call these communities “research subjects” and “research partners.” 
The last term rings false since this assumes that the dynamics of power are equal when 
they are often not. 38 Other words such as reconciliation, renegotiation and safe space are 
all attributes of the colonizer’s legacy. These are now words that the colonized must use 

Q 

to navigate the world of the colonizer effectively. When practical theologians who work 
among immigrant religious communities utilize these terms they subjugate entire peoples 
once again to outsider definitions. They also resurrect collective memories of hurt often 
passed down through generations. Therefore, throughout the study precautions were put 
in place that allowed for the adolescent women to critique my interpretations and 
terminology used describe the participants. However, I am aware that even with these 
precautions in place, the final result an never be a definitive representation of Richard 
Osmer’s normative question, “What is going on?” As Kamala Visweswaren suggests, 
research is an attempt come close to the participant’s self-description. No matter how 
close one gets one can never assume that a completely accurate description has been 
achieved. 

Even the phrase ‘conceptual framework’ that stands at the heart of all qualitative 
research privileges tangible ways of knowing, something that limits how indigenous or 

37 Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies , 1. 

38 Ibid., 98. 

39 Ibid., 20. 
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otherwise marginalized peoples comprehend frameworks. It excludes other primary and 
exclusive ways knowing that need not be qualified with social location etc., such as 
spiritual knowing, experiential knowing, and knowing through feeling or dreaming. 
Working from a constructivist paradigm, the researcher must assume that the community, 
not the methodology, or the researcher, possesses the knowledge that is most important to 
them. The constructivist paradigm assumes that the members of these communities come 
to the table with meaningful experiences, truth, and knowledge. 

Dudu Jankie, an indigenous social scientist, acknowledges that the power of 
colonization made marginal not only the colonized’s epistemologies and methods but 
also their languages. Upon the historic arrival of the colonizer, the marginalized people’s 
words for describing and naming themselves became secondary to the colonizer’s words 
and names. 40 This reality necessitates that the post-colonial researcher make distinctive 
choices regarding the words and language used. The researcher must decide whether the 
interviews will be in English or another language, or whether a combination of both 
would better represent the community or individuals. They must also rationalize each 
choice, grounding decisions in ways that provides access for the communities to 
represent themselves. The researcher may come across words or feelings described by the 
community and individuals for which there are no English language equivalents. Instead 
of assigning somewhat equivalent words, adopting the indigenous term is the post¬ 
colonial approach. For instance, Korean American systematic theologians have begun to 
adopt the term “Chi” or “Ki” to describe the third person of the Trinity. Korean American 
theologians feel ‘Ki’ better describes what Korean people innately understand as the 

40 Jankie, “Tell Me Who You Are,” 89. 
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function of the Spirit in the universe. 41 By using “Ki” instead of Spirit, a Western 
European oriented religion and theology begins to find footing and grounding within 
Korean context, which in turn cultivates a richer representation of Korean American 
theology. 

Centralizing the Narrative and Voice of Participants 

Post-colonial practical theologians must always return to centralizing the 
narratives and voices of marginalized peoples. This is the crux of both practical theology 
and social science when working among marginalized groups. Not all stories are heard 
and privileged. Giving people opportunities to share stories with unique perspectives 
diminishes the dominance of the Western European scholarly tradition. Even if the 
narrative is steeped in internalized colonialisms it is still a reflection of the lived 
experience of an individual who is navigating the dominant cultural powers. Stories of 
individuals and communities, however they are shared with us, are in themselves a 
critique and assessment of dominant culture. 

Critical race theory relies heavily on the narratives of people of color as counter 
stories that challenge white privilege. 42 Central to many of these stories are experiences 
with the fear and pain of a racialized America. Each narrative is imbedded with political 
and social implications. As storytellers share they reflect on their personal and 
communal past and present while looking towards the future. In the telling they are in 
control of their words and story. 


4 'Grace Ji-Sun Kim, The Holy Spirit, Chi, and the Other: A Model of Global and 
Intercultural Pneumatology (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2011). 

42 Dunbar, “Critical Race Theories and Indigenous Methodologies,” 86. 



Western European thought and academic structures and systems undergird the 
practice of both practical theology and qualitative research. Though researchers today 
may acknowledge that colonialism still remains in the majority of research models, it is 
still these very same methods that are continually used among marginalized communities, 
particularly by outsiders, or even worse, by insiders trained in the Western academy to 
behave as outside researchers. It is not enough to simply acknowledge that research is 
biased against the colonized, the researcher must act against these instinctive scientific 
behaviors and systems within these communities, particularly if the researcher is also a 
practical theologian who understands the intrinsic value of Osmer’s question, “What 
ought to be going on?” 

Therefore, decolonization and its key process, reflexivity, is imperative in the 
qualitative research methods of the practical theologian. By practicing reflexivity the 
researcher is continually made to be aware of the location of their biases, colonized 
methods, perceptions, and internalizations throughout research. The researcher should 
ritually practice self-reflexivity when it comes to the epistemology of the colonizer and 
the colonized producing a study that makes worthwhile meaning within the community. 
Without the continual process of decolonization of the researcher or at the very least 
awareness of colonial implications within Western research methodologies, qualitative 
data will simply reflect the personal cultural stance and western academic background of 
the researcher. The method must acknowledge the fundamental epistemological 
difference between the colonized and colonizer. 43 


43 


Dunbar, “Critical Race Theories and Indigenous Methodologies, ” 86. 
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Furthermore, researchers should choose a particular qualitative research method 
based on the community being examined or the method that seems most fitting for the 
question being asked. However, when one considers that culture of a faith community 
may be utterly different from Western assumptions and perspectives, the researcher must 
and should choose the method that fits the culture and peoples best. The question that 
must be asked is “What method would best fit the customs, cultures, and existing 
epistemologies of this community?” 44 45 For instance, for many Korean American 
communities, personal storytelling, particularly by and among women, is a meaningful 
practice. Something unique and important would have occurred if a researcher could 
successfully tease out personal narratives from the women of the community. 
Incorporating a method that highlights narratives of immigrant Korean women would 
honor this practice, make for richer data and offer a transformative piece crucial for 
practical theologians. 

Ethical Considerations and Limitations 

Ethical considerations are paramount in any qualitative research, but even more so 
in this study as it is shaped out of practical theology and is conducted among an 
immigrant community. Indigenous, post-colonial, anticolonial, and de-colonial methods 
and methodologies teach us that research methods used should not exploit or 
misappropriate knowledge from a community that has already experienced exploitation 
and violence through empire and in some cases have internalized imperialistic 

44 Dunbar, “Critical Race Theories and Indigenous Methodologies," 86. 

45 In the case of cross-cultural study, the researcher would also strive to use a 
method best fitting the community’s epistemology. However, because the researcher is a 
cultural outsider to the community, she would have to carefully qualify any limitations 
this might bring to her study. 
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perspectives and expressions. This misappropriation can occur by having a group’s 
cultural institutions, spiritualities, and rituals appropriated by an outside member or group, 
which in many ways leads to essentialism. For instance, yoga in contemporary society 
has been adapted as a way of maintaining fitness and spirituality though it is commonly 
taught by and for individuals with little to no understanding of its origins and cultural 
implications. Its use in much of Western society has eroded and damaged its origin as an 
indigenous knowledge and practice. Furthermore, a culture’s indigenous spirituality can 
experience supersessionism brought on by outside organizations such as Christian 
mission groups who gain entry to cultures through colonialism and its ensuing patterns of 
militarism. 46 

Colonization and its three M’s, militarism, mercantilism, and mission can create 
tensions that encourage indigenous and colonized communities to mistrust and put away 
their cultural knowledge, heritage, creativity, and indigenous spiritualities in favor of 
Western European epistemologies. In Korean and Korean American culture, Christians 
tend to steer clear of direct associations with ancient spiritualities like shamanism. In 
order to prevent these misappropriations, ethical standards and rationale for research must 
be in place before any post-colonial research can occur. The challenge for post-colonial 
research is help authenticate participant voices and incorporating and acknowledging 
them in appropriate and ethical ways both in and out of research institutions. 

Communities would therefore ideally retain ownership and control over how their culture, 
community knowledge, and resulting research data are disseminated. 47 

46 Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies, 101. 

47 Kovach. Indigenous Methodologies, 145. 
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Feminist Ethnography with a Post-Colonial Lens for Practical Theology 

Now that we have explored the parameters of the study, feminist ethnography, the 
need for the post-colonial lens, as well as its utilization alongside practical theology, we 
move on to framing the study at hand. 

Method 

Research Design 

This study began between June of 2012 and concluded January of 2013. It 
involves a sample of 12 women who are second generation Korean American and 
between the ages of 13-19 years of age. The goals of the method, using Reinzharz’ goals 
of feminist ethnography, are to document the lived experiences of Korean American 
adolescent women, to understand the experience of Korean American adolescent women 
from their own point of view, and to conceptualize Korean American adolescent 
women’s “behavior as an expression of social contexts”. 48 These questions along with the 
study’s major question of (“what does it mean to be a Korean American Christian 
Woman?”) were explored through participant observation in the activities of participants 
at church, through interviews, both one on one and in groups, and through the 
participants sharing their social media and digital information with the researcher. 

Participant observation is crucial in feminist ethnography because it brings about 
the first step of Reinharz’s goal, the documentation of women’s lives and activities. 49 
Reinharz emphasizes that frequent participation in the activities of women ceases to make 
them invisible in male-oriented environments. Participant-observation enhances the 

48 Reinharz, Feminist Methods in Social Research, 51. 

49 Ibid., 51. 
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researchers interviews, helping her to see her female participants as “full members” of 
their worlds. 50 My hope was that participant-observation would also bring me closer to 
the preferred insider positionality of the practical theologian. However, I quickly 
discovered limitations to that possibility as I will discuss in Chapters 5 and 6. 

Interviews, both one-on-one and in small groups were scattered throughout the 
research process, as I scheduled interviews around the availability of my participants. 

This step speaks to the second goal of feminist ethnography, the attempt to understand 
experiences from the point of view of Korean adolescent women. I had initially wanted to 
interview participants individually at the beginning of data collection and at the end and 
hold group interviews in the middle, however, since most of my participants were minors 
I was at the mercy of parents and guardian’s abilities and willingness to bring them to 
neutral interview sites such as the local Starbucks or library for their interviews. 

Each solo interview lasted for approximately one hour and was an open-ended 
format, which aligns with the post-colonial lens that we must centralize the narrative of 
the participant rather than the specific questions of the study itself. 51 This therefore 
allowed the study to move in different directions as guided by the participant. It was my 
hope that the interviews would provide information on spiritual and identity formation. 
That did not always occur, but it did in many cases. I began with the question, “What 
should I call you?”, hoping to give participants the chance to identify themselves in the 
way they saw fit. Self-determination is another key feature of a post-colonial approach. It 
is important because colonized peoples and those who live in societies and cultures with 

50 Reinharz, Feminist Methods in Social Research , 51. 

51 Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies: 144-45. 
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histories of colonization have long been told by outsiders who they are and should strive 
to become. Therefore many colonized peoples have believed it to be crucial to define 
what is means to live their particular lives and to be recognized by other as fully human. 52 
I asked the central question central to this study “What does it mean to be a 

_woman?” and provided space for each participant to answer the 

question as she saw fit. In the space indicated above I inserted the form of identification 
the participant used. I found that in some of these initial interviews, participants changed 
their self-determination or self-identification as the interview progressed. It seemed that 
through the act of sharing their stories, their self-determined identities became more 
focused and defined. It was an interesting and positive phenomenon that they felt the 
freedom to do so. 

As part of the solo interview process, I invited participants to either bring their 
laptops or digital devices or use mine to share their social media pages with me. As a 
precaution, I informed and showed each young woman ways to protect or privatize these 
pages as to only show me what they wanted me to see and so that I would only see 
information publically shared with them and by them and not the information of an 
outside third party not involved in my research. I felt that this step was crucial because it 
examined the third goal of feminist ethnography, understanding Korean American 
adolescent women in the larger contexts of their lives and how their spiritual and gender 
identities took shape in and because of these contexts. I took note of things they had 
“liked” or commented on online, groups they had joined online, statuses, pictures, video, 


52 Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies, 26. 
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and hash-tags they had used and shared. I hoped that as they shared these things that 
other aspects of their spiritual and identity formation would become clearer. 

The study includes two group interviews one at the study’s inception and the 
second at the close of the study. The group interviews lasted approximately one to two 
hours. I purposefully chose the church space on a Sunday to hold the group interviews 
because of the convenient time and location. It was the only time and space where all 12 
interviewees could be together for one hour. During the second group interview I 
provided my participants with construction paper, crayons, markers, pens, stickers, glue, 
and magazines, and asked them to craft together something that showed how they arrived 
at their current self-identification and self-understanding. It may have been due to our 
location at the church and the date and time, after Sunday’s church activities were 
concluded, but the young women all shared some aspect of their spiritual formation 
linked to their Korean cultural understandings of themselves in their artwork. 

As part of the post-colonial and feminist approach of this study I have shared my 
transcripts with my participants at every step of the research process. This approach is 
something both Linda Tuhiwai Smith and Margaret Kovach consider central to an 
empowering research methodology. 53 Each interview was recorded for accuracy and 
outlined in notation form by my afterwards as part of developing a thick description. 

After I had written my descriptions and notations, I invited participants to hear the 
recorded interviews, read my notations and descriptions and offer me their comments, 
corrections, and clarifications. We then collaborated to adjust the notations and my thick 
description to include theirs. As time consuming as this became, it developed into a 

53 Kovach, Indigenous Methodologies, 52. 
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crucial portion of the process as it allowed for strengthened validity of the study and 
produced a major emerging theme as part of the study. As first person narrative feminist 
ethnography encourages recording of a diary by the researcher, shown by Visweswaran 
in her text Fictions of Feminist Ethnography , 54 post-colonial and indigenous 
methodology requires verifying the researcher’s lens and perception against that of the 
participant’s, recording and tracking major differences. During this step, when 
differences in perception or interpretation were noted, we spent as much time together as 
the participant needed or allowed to discuss discrepancies. These validation sessions led 
to a deeper understanding on my part of the point of view of my participants. 

Limitations of the Study 

There are several limitations in this study including my engagement with a 
vulnerable demographic, my relationship with the congregation, my status as clergy, my 
personal experience with Korean American churches, my insider/outsider positionality, 
and my explicit desire as a feminist religious educator to share gender positive 
constructions of womanhood with those in my cultural context. The first and most basic 
limitation concerns the study taking place with and among adolescent women who are 
multiply vulnerable in and out of their congregational context as members of a marginal 
community, as women, and as adolescents. The prime objective in informed consent was 
to protect the identity of the participants. The Korean American community is by no 
means small, but the collective culture of the community makes it difficult to protect the 
identity of the congregation much less the identity of the participants. Therefore, in 
addition to using pseudonyms for the participants, I have deliberately excluded certain 

54 Visweswaren, Fictions of Feminist Ethnography , 143-65. 
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markers and information from this study and its notations that could jeopardize the 
anonymity of the congregation and participants. This is a major limitation of the study 
that prevents me from documenting a thorough and thick description as required by most 
qualitative research methods. However, my greatest obligation is to the faith community 
and group of participants who have entrusted me with the documentation of their lived 
experiences and without this information the study could not have taken shape. 

The second limitation of the study derives from my relationship with the 
congregation or ethnographic site. I have a prior acquaintanceship with the congregation 
in which the research took place. I felt throughout the initial stages of the study that this 
was an asset as it provided access to the youth group, assisted me to quickly developed 
rapport and trust with parents, and provided me with a sample rather quickly and 
efficiently. However, in hindsight I fear that some of the participants and their parents 
may have felt that there would have been a negative influence on them had they not 
volunteered for this study. As a response to this limitation, I made sure to only ask for 
volunteers during the announcements of the youth service, provided written and digital 
copies of the study’s process and aims, as well as delineated carefully that they could 
leave the study at any time without consequence. The post-colonial lens and critique here 
would assert that this limitation still exists despite the precautions because of the nature 
of shame in the Korean and Korean American culture as well as its system of spiritual 
authority, that regardless of this some may have and may currently feel that even though 
they no longer desire to participate they must do so because a person with a perceived 
level of authority has requested it. 
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The third limitation of this study derives from my status as a member of clergy. 
Though I had relatively easy access to my participants, their parents, and the 
congregation, I wondered if my ordained status influenced what the young women would 
and did share with me in the interview process. It would be possible that they did not 
want share with me intimate details of what it was like being a member of this 
congregation because they may have been afraid of what I would have thought of them. 
To counter this limitation, I did my best to stay consistent in my participant observation, 
show commitment to the group in this way, build rapport with my participants, and in 
turn gain insider status in significant ways. 

The fourth limitation to this study is the personal experience of Korean American 
churches. I am aware that my experiences, both positive and negative of Korean 
American churches as a member and as clergy may shade my perception of the answer to 
Osmer’s central questions in practical theology research: “What is going on? Why is this 
going on? What ought to be going on? How might we respond?” 55 For each probe or 
question directed to my participants I asked myself Osmer’s questions tailoring them for 
my questioning and interview process: “Why am I asking this question? What ought I to 
ask?”. 

The fifth limitation was my insider/outsider positionality as the researcher in the 
Korean American community. From Smith’s scholarship I ascertained that though I 
considered myself and insider in many ways, a shared ethnic heritage, shared gender, 
some similar experiences with the immigrant generation, I was in many ways an outsider 
as well. According to Smith’s scholarship, the shifting boundaries of the insider/outsider 

55 Osmer, Practical Theology, Kindle e-book, 90. 
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paradigms are something the researcher must constantly assess. Though I was correct to 
assume the insider role for the identifications I have named, I was also an outsider in 
many ways, my role as an employee of the church, my authority as a minister in 
juxtaposition with youth, and my role as a researcher. I was also closer in age with the 
parents of some of the youth participants than 1 was to them, which some took note of 
right away in conversation. To address this I strove for insider status through consistency 
and the development of strong rapport, often spending time in conversation with them 
outside of the research mode as best as I could. This meant speaking with them and 
listening to them talk about things other than the questions entangled with this study so 
that when the time came for interviews and documented interaction, there would exist 
more comfort between my participants and me. I also reevaluated, shifted, and revised the 
method and approach several times to accommodate for the flux of my insider/outsider 
positionality. For instance, I initially suggested the place for interviews but found upon 
further reflection I was selecting locations more convenient and comfortable for me than 
my participants. I found that when held at locations more familiar to me, the participant 
seemed far too polite and the interview seemed rather stiff. I then shifted to asking my 
participants to pick a place they would like to meet with me. This entailed more 
flexibility on my part but seemed to lead to a more comfortable for the participants. 
Another instance where I had to revise my method was in participant/observation. I 
initially intended on playing a more observant (less participant) role as I was afraid to 
tamper with the natural environment of the youth group or other gatherings. However, I 
quickly found that this “creeper” behavior, as named by one of my participants, was 
making the environment less natural than if I were to actively participate rather than 
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observe. Thus, I shifted my approach and made notes afterwards while actively 
contributing to conversations, games, story telling, jokes, and worship. I found that the 
more I volunteered participation, the more I was treated as part of the group rather than as 
a temporary guest. 

The final limitation is central to the precautions taken in this study. As a feminist 
religious educator critical perspectives on patriarchy embedded in Korean American 
culture, tradition, and Christianity, I needed to carefully assess each question, comment, 
and interaction with and among the participants to avoid leading them towards a specific 
Korean American feminist agenda. As a feminist religious educator familiar with post¬ 
colonial theory, I seek to share mutual experiences of transformation and the 
development of feminist and anticolonial knowledge with my colleagues and my students. 
As a practical theologian and researcher this cannot be my end goal. As a practical 
theologian using a post-colonial lens I welcome transformative learning and research in 
community but only when it arises organically from the community and only when it is 
mutual. I am not seeking to indoctrinate my participants and must put in place 
precautions and hyper vigilant self-reflexivity to counter this in any way it may occur. 

This practice comes from naming this limitation from the outset, asking open ended 
questions, validating transcripts and data analysis, and participating in collaborative 
research with the participants. However, one could assume that my very presence in the 
community as a self-proclaimed feminist religious educator could have influenced the 
participants of this study to examine their narrative and experiences from this particular 
slant. This is an assumption by me, the researcher, and was not validated by the 
participants as having occurred. 
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CHAPTER 2 

STORIES OF IMMIGRATION AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
COLLECTIVE HISTORY 
A New Place 

When my parents retell the story of their immigration, it always begins and ends 
the same way. They arrived at LAX with barely a carry-on between them and their life 
savings of five hundred dollars in their pockets. A local pastor, with whom they had 
connected through a friend of a friend, picked them up in his rickety Toyota, and brought 
them to a rundown apartment complex. With their five hundred dollars they were able to 
secure a tiny apartment in the heart of downtown Los Angeles, find jobs with the help of 
other Korean immigrants, and joined the hospitable pastor’s local Korean immigrant 
church. For my parents, the Korean American immigrant church was a piece of home. It 
was solace in the midst of unfamiliar and often hostile territory. It was the only place in 
which they could be whole beings among other whole people. They were neither judged 
for their broken English, nor the color of their skin, nor for the smell of their traditional 
foods. Most importantly, the church made them feel holistically visible. It was a place 
where people knew their names and most importantly, valued them. “How could one not 
know or feel God’s presence in a place that made you whole?”, is what they would say to 
me. Korean American churches, for all their issues with gender, intergenerational 
conflicts, cultural strife, and power struggles, has been a beacon of hope for new 
immigrant generations. It continues to be that beacon as new waves of first generation 
Koreans cross borders and start new lives in a strange place. This chapter will explore the 
history of immigration of Korean Americans, and the intersection of that immigration 
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experience with the Korean American immigrant church. This chapter will unpack the 
experiences of Korean immigration, particularly experiences of racism and discrimination 
with the stunning growth of Korean American churches and make a direct connection 
between the interlocking aspects of needing a place to call home and feeling a sense of 
belonging with the day-toOday burden of living in a racist United States. 

Asian Americans now comprise a significant population within the United States. 
They are the fastest growing population as well as the one of the most diverse in language, 
nationality, and religion. The most recent Pew Research Center Study stated that Asian 
Americans now comprise over 5.8% of the population in the United States. Among these, 
the majority reports Christianity as their religious affiliation. 1 Among Asian Americans, 
Korean Americans are one group that has continued to grow exponentially since their 
initial arrival to the United States in the first part of the twentieth century. The first wave 
of Korean immigrants arrived on the shores of Hawaii on January 13, 1903. According to 
Won Moo Hrurh, the group of 101 original immigrants grew to an estimated 7, 226 
within three years. 2 

Korea and the Growth of Protestantism 

In order to understand the significance of Christianity within contemporary 
Korean American culture and Korean American immigration history, we must examine 
the growth of Protestantism in early modem Korea along with its influences upon the 


1 The Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life. “Asian Americans: A Mosaic of 
Faiths,” http://pewresearch.org/pubs/2311 /asian-americans-religion-christian- 
unaffiliated-pew-research-hindu-buddhist-catholic-japanese-chinese-korean-filipino- 
vietnamese-indian-americans, accessed August 28, 2012. 

2 Won Moo Hurh, The Korean Americans (Westport: Greenwood Press, 1998), 31. 
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Korean people and Korean culture. This section of this chapter will summarize in brief 
Christianity’s movement through Korea. 

As in other nations, Christianity arrived on Korea’s shores through political 
means. Historically, Korea had always been on the defense, as its surrounding neighbors 
had at many times attempted to either colonize the small nation or use its land as a battle 
ground to wage warfare for territorial gain. It followed the earlier example of China and 
Japan by closing off its borders to outside influences including the trade of European 
goods. In fact, before the arrival of Protestants, the Korean monarchy banned Jesuits and 
their early mission efforts seeing their presence as a gateway for undesirable European 
influences. Even stranded European sailors were banned from Korean shores. Early on in 
Korean history Dutch settlers headed for Korea to escape Japanese persecution of 
Catholics. They anchored at the Korean island of Jeju thinking they had found refuge. To 
their surprise they were promptly captured and returned to the Japan. The unfortunate 
settlers did not know about Korea’s agreement with Japan to return all European refugees 
to Japan for execution. 

As time passed, the Hermit Kingdom began to open its doors to its neighbors and 
with the introduction of new cultures, languages, and trade, came the introduction of 
Protestant missionaries. These missionaries, mostly Presbyterian and Methodist, were 
clergy who practiced other professions including medicine, education, and business. One 
of the early Presbyterian missionaries, Horrace N. Allen, saved the life of the Crown 
Prince who had been wounded in an assassination attempt and in doing so secured the 
safety of other missionaries, gained a brand new hospital, and earned the title of royal 
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physician. This event also brought about the wider availability of Protestant education 
among the Korean people. 3 

As David Yoo, a Korean American historian notes, Christianity’s introduction to 
Korea enjoyed very providential timing. 4 At the time of its entrance, Korea had 
experienced significant political weakening and distrust for government by its people. 
Protestantism brought with it not only houses of worship, but values such as filial piety 
that overlapped with many Confucian virtues and therefore that could be readily 
embraced. It also brought educational reform, most significantly the education of women. 
Throughout the Japanese occupation of Korea (1910-1945) missionaries and Korean 
Christians rallied to promote Korean independence from Japan. This crucial period in 
early modem Korean Christianity forever linked Protestantism with Korean nationalism, 
freedom, and identity. Christianity drew the Korean people together during a time when 
Japanese rule was working to tear their national identity apart. As Korean Christians 
during this era emigrated to parts of the United States, they brought with them their 
overlapping identities as nationalists, freedom fighting, and Christian identities. 

Most historians consider the Korean American immigration history as comprising 
of three waves. 5 These waves are tied irrevocably to U.S. immigration and labor policy as 
well as growing political upheaval and tension between the then united nation of Korea 
and the surrounding nations of China and Japan. This struggle was one that Korea had 

3 Samuel Moffett, A History of Christianity in Asia, Vol. 2, 1500-1900 (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 2007), 532. 

4 David Yoo, Contentious Spirits: Religion in Korean American History, 1903- 
1945 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2010), 30. 

5 Hurh, Korean Americans, 31. 
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fortified itself against for many years, earning the name The Hermit Kingdom. However, 
in 1905 Korea became once again engaged in the midst of a Sino-Japanese war, for 
territorial control and eventually came under Japanese annexation. 6 The first wave 
comprised of Korean immigrants who arrived in Hawaii, then a U.S. Territory, as 
laborers on sugarcane plantations in 1903. Through the recruitment efforts of American 
companies and encouragement of American missionaries 7 Korean immigrants made the 
long voyage to Hawaii. As in early Korean Protestant history, Korean American history 
begins with the interlocking circumstances of politics and the economy. Korean 
immigrant laborers were welcomed because of the Chinese Exclusion Act, the expense of 
hiring Anglo American laborers, and the relatively cheap labor of Korean immigrants. 8 

Like most Asian Americans, the first wave of Korean immigrants did not intend 
to remain in the United States as much as they planned on earning enough to send back 
home, and eventually return themselves someday. 9 They saw themselves as sojourners, 
not immigrants. Korea’s Annexation by Japan made it far more difficult for Korean 
immigrants to envision themselves returning to Korean soil. Most of the new arrivals 
during this first wave comprised of young Korean men. These men were culturally 
Confucian, but practicing Christians, due to the heavy and successful mission activity of 
Presbyterians and Methodists throughout the Korean Peninsula. In fact more than fifty 
percent of the passengers on the first boat, the Genkai Maru that arrived on Hawaii’s 

6 Hurh, Korean Americans, 37. 

7 Yoo, Contentious Spirits, 36. 

8 Hurh, Korean Americans , 32. 

9 Ibid., 37. 
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shores were members of Methodist missionary George Herber Jones’ church. 10 Yoo notes 
that, “Christians accounted for as many as two-thirds of the first wave of Korean 
immigrants”. 11 As these young men realized that returning the Korea would be difficult 
due to political turmoil, they began to seek to settle down by sending for picture of mail¬ 
order brides. This practice was not unusual. Japanese American immigrant laborers also 
practiced this form of “courtship” throughout early immigration. 

Early Korean immigration to Hawaii did not bring with it the freedom that many 
immigrants were encouraged by missionaries to envision and grasp. Lured by picturesque 
descriptions of a tropical island paradise as well as the call to spread the Gospel among 
the islands’ people, they were instead met with harsh labor conditions, meager pay, and 
formidable struggle. David Yoo calls this period of Korean American history one where 
the lives of Korean immigrants were traded between two colonial powers, Japan’s rule 
for that of the United States. 12 According to Yoo, life on the sugarcane plantations were 
grueling twelve hour days that amounted to a measly sixteen dollars per month. 13 Instead 
of their given names, they had numbers and resided in dingy, unsanitary, and 
overcrowded conditions. 14 Women labored in the fields alongside men for equal amounts 
of time and often had additional domestic responsibilities. Many women earned extra 
income by cooking, cleaning, and laundering for the large numbers of Korean immigrant 

10 Yoo, Contentious Spirits, 36. 

11 Ibid., 41. 

12 Ibid., 37. 

13 Ibid., 39. 

14 Ibid., 39. 
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bachelors. This uneven labor division between genders is something we continue to see in 
Korean immigrant and Korean American congregations today, as women not only 
participate in the life of the church alongside men, but support it through domestic and 
manual labor. The significance of this for younger Korean American women in later 
generations will be discussed later on in the following chapters. 

It was also during these early years between 1903-1924, that the first Korean 
American churches were planted in Hawaii. Yoo’s book. Contentious Spirits: Religion in 
Korean American History 1903-1945, takes note of a significant study by Bernice Kim 
that details over thirty Korean immigrant run “mission stations” by 1905 that advocated 
for the well being of plantation laborers body and soul. 15 By that time thirty-six churches 
existed. 16 According to Yoo, these evangelists and teachers worked not only to support 
Korean immigrant laborers but also to disseminate news from Korea, particularly news 
about individual’s families, and national political upheaval. In addition to this, they 
gathered contributions for the Korean national independence movement. 17 

Due to political turmoil that led to religious persecution in the motherland, Hawaii 
experienced an influx of Korean immigrant laborers as well as many Korean Christian 
scholars. Most famously among these scholars was Syngman Rhee, a United Methodist, 
political activist, a graduate of Princeton, and the future first President of the Republic of 
South Korea. During his time in Hawaii, Rhee rallied his countrymen and women, 
particularly those in the Christian church, to advocate for Korea’s liberation from 

15 Yoo, Contentious Spirits, 40. 

16 Ibid., 41. 

17 Ibid., 39. 
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Japanese rule. Rhee’s political position, and visibility both in the United States and in 
Korea placed the fledging Korean American church on the map not only as a house of 
worship, but also as an institution dedicated to social justice work and advocacy. In the 
midst of difficult plantation life, Korean congregations and religious gatherings 
throughout the islands provided sanctuary and wholeness, where individuals could gain 
respite, find encouragement from fellow immigrants, and regain their human dignity. 
Korean immigrant congregations in contemporary times continue to offer their 
parishioners these comforts. 

It was during this first wave that Korean immigrant Christian churches established 
themselves not only as a refuge for political exiles like Rhee, but also simultaneously a 
center of cultural preservation and assimilation to American life. Like the Japanese 
American churches and temples before it, the early Korean American church helped new 
immigrants settle into their new lives in the United States. It was a place where one could 
leam the English language, cultural cues, and American customs. At the same token, 
Korean immigrant churches quickly became a social hub for immigrants where they 
could develop community and fellowship among other fellow immigrants. Korean 
American churches continue today to be a place where the immigrant generations are 
able to pass down Korean cultural traditions as well as language to their children and 
grandchildren. It has also become a place where Korean Americans are able to find 
shelter against the pervasive, often unacknowledged burden of racism in American 
society. This aspect, as well as sociological studies that prove this through the second 
generation, will be discussed later in this chapter. 
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The second wave of Korean immigrants arrived shortly after the conclusion of the 
Korean War in 1951. It was during this time that U.S. servicemen arrived back home and 
brought their Korean brides with them. This arrival of war brides was institute by War 
Brides Act of 1946, which allowed Korean wives of U.S. soldiers as well as their children 
to immigrate. The war tom Korea also began opening up its borders, allowing American 
families to pursue the adoption of South Korean babies. U.S. policy at the time allowed 
for those volunteering to escort Korean adoptees to the United States to also receive 
green cards and visas. As previously mentioned, my paternal grandmother immigrated to 
the United States in this way. She often tells me of how she held a crying baby in her lap 
for 13 hours, thinking “This child is literally my ticket to freedom!”. Along with adoptees 
and the wives of servicemen, the second wave of Korean immigrants brought many 
students to US shores. 

The final wave of Korean immigrants came post 1965. The Hart and Celler Act 
re-opened the doors of immigration to Asians after a long 40-year exclusion policy based 
solely on their race and nationality that began with the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, 
but did not end there. This third wave brought with it the immigration of entire Korean 
families. This new act allowed those who were already residents in the U.S. to bring over 
family members. It also opened the doors for new immigrants to arrive and make a home 
in the U.S. It is in this wave that my parents decided to immigrate. We still live in the 
third wave of Asian immigration; Korean immigrants continue to arrive on U.S. soil as 
business professionals, students, and more and more as student-sojourners, who come for 
educational purposes and eventually return to South Korea for employment. 
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Throughout these three waves, Korean immigrant churches have been both a 
place of welcome for the immigrant population and of exclusion for the second and 
recent third generation. While Korean immigrant churches preserve language and culture, 
the first generation does not generally share church governance with the second and third 
generations, instead treating them as perpetual children. In particular mainline Korean 
immigrant churches still thrive in the United States, while many of their white American 
counterparts struggle to survive. This may be due to the continued influx of Korean 
immigrants that keeps churches vibrant. 

Experiences of the Third Wave: Marginality and Liminality 

In order to unpack the significance of the third wave immigrant experience we 
must explore the core concepts of marginality and liminality birthed from the three waves 
of Asian immigration. This section will explore the beginnings of this discourse, and their 
interconnectedness with Korean immigrant spirituality, the church, and life defined by 
the immigrant generations of scholars. 

The first wave of Asian American ministers and theologians like the PC(USA) 
and National Council of Churches’ Syngman Rhee 18 and Methodist Bishop Roy I. Sano 
were activists committed to working with and among Asian American churches to 
combat racism and discrimination towards immigrants. Both Rhee and Sano tackled the 
anti-racism movement at the denominational level. Sano often pointed out in his writing 
the function of Asian American churches as places where new immigrants learned to 
assimilate and acculturate to the United States by learning the English language and 
attending classes on cultural cues and so forth. He felt that though the Asian American 

18 This is a different Syngmann Rhee than previously mentioned. 
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church existed in this capacity, that true assimilation and acculturation was nigh 
impossible in light of the racism Asian American congregations faced within 
denominations run by White Americans. In his earlier activism and scholarship he 
challenged mainline denominations’ perpetual ghettoizing of Asian American clergy and 
congregations. Sano gives the example of mainline U.S. denominations culling the best 
and brightest that Asian American congregations had to offer and placing them in the 
service of White American Christian communities through the use of the American 
seminary “bleaching vat” system. 19 

The works of Sano and Rhee among others inspired another wave of Asian 
American and Korean American theologians to tackle the theology of immigrant 
spirituality. Some of the key terms that have risen out of the study of Korean American 
and greater Asian American theology and immigration studies have been the words 
marginality and liminality. Some of the most prolific and foundational Asian American 
theologians have used these terms to describe the experience of immigration for Asian 
American peoples. Two of the most influential in this discussion on the Korean American 
immigration experience are the late Jung Young Lee, author of Marginality: The Key to 
Multicultural Theology, and Sang Hyun Lee, author of From a Liminal Place: An Asian 
American Theology. Both scholars along with many of their contemporaries like 
Fumitaka Matsuoka, David Ng, Andrew Sung Park, and Jonathan Tan, understand the 
experience of Asian American immigration from this place of marginality and liminality. 
Within all of the theological descriptions within Asian American and Korean American 

19 Roy Sano, The Theologies of Asian Americans and Pacific Peoples: A Reader 
(Berkeley: Asian Center for Theology and Strategies, Pacific School of Religion, 1976), 
45. 
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theology, the experience of immigration, the moving of one place to another, the feeling 
of in-betweenness, as a way of making meaning in shared. Sang Hyun Lee’s analogy of 
Korean immigrants in American as pilgrims who are called to journey from the home 
they have known to a new land is one that has been referred to countless times by more 
contemporary scholars to emphasize the importance of imbuing the immigration story 
with necessary sacredness. It is through the religious and often Christian lens that Korean 
immigrants have and continue to understand their feelings of in-betweenness and 
struggles, not only as Korean Americans but as Korean American Christians. 

This language of marginality and limiality rose not only in response to the 
immigrant experience but also to the experience of racism within the United States. Sang 
Hyun Lee often refers to his personal experiences of racism and discrimination in the 
mostly white town of Princeton where he last taught, as fueling his need to unpack his 
feelings and theology around social location. Lee defines marginality as “the powerless 
and demoralizing space into which Asian Americans are pushed into by racism in 
American society.” 20 For Lee, this space is not only a space of oppression but of utter 
“dehumanization.” 21 In the face of such life altering discrimination Lee and others reach 
for a liberative Asian American theology that harnesses the power of liminality through 
openness to the new, communitas, and prophetic knowledge and action. The language 
or marginality and liminality remains in use by third wave Korean American theologians 


20 Sang Hyun Lee, From a Liminal Place: An Asian American Theology 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 4. 

21 Ibid., 5. 

22 


Ibid., 7-10. 
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who have added to it other lenses from which to examine and parse out the Korean 
American experience. 

The third wave of Korean American theologians and sociologists examined 
marginality and liminality from the lens of gender as they made note of multiple 
marginalises of different groups. Most recently, Sharon Kim and Rebecca Y. Kim have 
produced studies that examine the second generation of Korean Americans and their 
changing perception of the Korean American immigrant church. Both Kim and Kim 
examine the reasons for second generation Korean Americans church attendance and 
activity and have discovered that the notion of comfort is a powerful one. Rebecca Y. 
Kim’s study among Korean American evangelicals on university campuses uncovered 
that the early immigrant need to find a place of solace amid racism and discrimination in 
greater U.S. society and culture is still pertinent to the second generation. One 
interpretation of Kim’s findings is that the overwhelming sometimes, unacknowledged 
feeling of discomfort or pain from being perceived as perpetual foreigners can cause 
Korean Americans to seek ethnic-specific groups where they can function outside the 
constant and often invisible pressures of racism and discrimination. 

Jung Ha Kim’s book Cross bearers and Bridge-Makers: Korean American 
Women and the Church was the first text to examine from a qualitative perspective the 
lives of Korean American immigrant women in their congregational contexts. What she 
discovered was that though the Korean American immigrant church existed as a place of 
comfort outside the bounds of marginality and liminality the lives of Korean American 
immigrant women were still marginal within their churches in many respects. With little 

23 Rebecca Y. Kim God’s New Whiz Kids? Korean American Evangelicals on 
Campus (New York: New York University Press, 2006), 81-88. 
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to no decision making power, they served their Korean immigrant church within a 
patriarchical paradigm that insisted they cook, clean, teach children, and perform other 
back breaking labor. In response they developed their own strategy for power negotiation 
and survival. Kim, discovered that Korean American women used silence and refusal to 
participate as a tool to “preserve control and freedom.” 24 In other words, they had 
internalized Confucian expectations and found ways to use them to their advantage 
simply in order to survive. 

I have seen this subversive display of power at work in my experience of Korean 
American immigrant church ministry. In a previous congregation, the ruling elders made 
the decision to hold a fundraiser for a new education department building. It would 
require that the congregation’s women prepare, cook, and sell lunch boxes at every 
church service for three months. This fundraiser was to come at the tail end of the 
congregation’s annual summer academy, which hosted over 600 students. Though out the 
summer months the congregation’s women endlessly shopped for food and supplies, 
cooked meals for students, and cleaned the church grounds with little to no help from the 
congregation’s men. By adding this fundraiser to the church’s calendar, the elders (all 
male) were overlooking the long awaited break the congregation’s women anticipated at 
the end of an intense and tiring summer of service. When the announcement was made, 
women all over the congregation mobilized resistance through inactivity. They withheld 
their tithes and offerings, refused bring their children to the church’s many educational 
activities, and became suddenly awash with various personal issues that prevented them 
from serving in domestic capacities like cooking or cleaning. Never once did the women 

24 Jung Ha Kim, Bridge-Makers and Cross Bearers: Korean-American Women 
and the Church (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997), 132. 
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out rightly speak up against the decision of the male elders to hold a fundraiser. In word 
they supported the fundraiser. In action, they did not. Needless to say, after three weeks 
of this protest, the elders postponed the fundraiser to late fall. 

In addition to describing the way Korean immigrant women used Confucian 
expectations as plays of power, Kim’s research revealed the devastating predicament that 
Korean American immigrant find themselves in. They, like their male counterparts, exist 
and live in a society that subjects them to marginality through racism and discrimination. 
On top of that they are women in a society that is often deemed sexist. In response to 
these marginalizations, they seek out the comfort of their Korean immigrant churches 
only to find they are once again subjected to marginalization through a strong Confucian 
patriarchy. A portion of this dissertation and study hopes to examine if, how, and in what 
ways these multiple marginalization are being perpetuated among the 2 nd and 3 rd 
generations of Korean American women. 
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CHAPTER 3 

ASIAN AMERICAN ADOLESCENTS: DEVELOPMENT AND MENTAL 

HEALTH 

For the sake of this study and the outcome of understanding the significance of 
gender positive and affirming religious education practices, we must first come to 
understand the need for mental health awareness and assistance in and for the larger 
Asian American immigrant community. This awareness is particularly pertinent for 
religious educators working among second generation Asian Americans, and for the 
purposes of this study, Korean American adolescent women. Second generation Asian 
American youth have particular struggles that are unique to being culturally in-between 
and liminal, much like the earlier struggles of first generation Korean Americans as noted 
in both Sang Hyun Lee and Jung Young Lee’s seminal works around Asian American 
and Korean American theology. Knowledge of how this second generational positionality 
affects the lives of Korean American and Asian American youth is vital to the 
interpretation and understanding of the stories they share along with attempting to create 
space for mental health and spiritual wholeness in their faith communities. When we add 
to this a layer of gender, which for Korean American women, means another layer of 
marginality, the urgency for such understanding becomes greater still. 

Many of the issues observed in the Asian American community have yet to be 
fully unpacked and ethnically attributed because Asian American mental health studies is 
still very much in its inception. Asian American mental health has not yet researched and 
examined the key differences between Asian ethnics. This chapter will nevertheless seek 
to describe the major issues across the Asian American experience that affect the lives of 
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Asian American children and adolescents; acculturation, ethnic identity, racism and 
discrimination, self-esteem, intergenerational conflict, gender, and academic achievement. 

History of Asian American Mental Health: 

Much of Asian American psychology is still in its inception. Prior to 
contemporary times Asian American psychological studies had been virtually ignored 
and non-existent due to cultural stereotypes. The beginning of Asian American 
psychology was in 1972 when a cohort of Asian American psychologists attending a 
national conference realized that there was no data or inquiries into Asian American 
mental health issues. 1 This concerned them since there were and had been systems and 
policies in place that clearly discriminated against the Asian American population such as 
anti-immigration laws. The Asian American population had survived under such 
discriminatory and racist policies and legislation on a systemic level and there was no 
possible way that living with such pressure and trauma would not produce adverse 
reactions. 2 Psychologists then began to conduct research among the Asian American 
community to discover why this was. Thus, in the late 1960’s and early 1970’s Asian 
American psychology established itself in the world of mental health and research as a 
response to the marginalization, discrimination, and neglect that the wider Asian 
American community had experienced. At the beginning of this movement were Stanley 
Sue and Deraid Wing Sue’s paper “Chinese American Personality and Mental Health” 
published in 1971. Sue’s paper was influential for the new wave of academic and clinical 

1 Frederick T. L. Leong and Arpana Gupta, “History and Evolution of Asian 
American Psychology,” in Asian American Psychology: Current Perspectives, ed. Nita 
Tewari and Alvin N. Alvarez (New York: Psychology Press, 2008), 31. 

2 Leong and Gupta, “History and Evolution of Asian American Psychology,” 31- 


32 . 
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interest in Asian American physiological studies. Prior to Sue and Sue’s article, there had 
been little to no attention on the specific health concerns of Asian Americans. 3 

The culprit for the neglect of the research and psychological communities interest 
in the mental health of the Asian American population, lay in the stereotype of the model 
minority surrounding the community. 4 This meant that the Asian American community 
was thought to have achieved successful assimilation in some ways, particularly 
economic success and the attainment of high levels of education against all odds. This 
myth was substantiated through statistics but kept hidden the wide range of Asian 
American ethnicities, circumstances and variables within such a diverse community. 5 
This term was first utilized by William Petersen in an article about the success of 
Japanese Americans. Various mainline media publications followed highlighting Asian 
family values, work ethic, and discipline as the reasons for such extraordinary success of 
an underdog group. 6 Due to many Asian American cultures lack of externalizing conflict, 
pressures, and psychological issues, many simply thought Asian Americans did not 
harbor psychological turmoil in their midst. In order to refute this common misperception, 
Asian American psychologists and sociologists began to painstakingly document the 
goings on of Asian American communities to reveal what those within the community 
had known all along: that suffering and healing are universal. However, the way in which 

3 Leong and Gupta, “History and Evolution of Asian American Psychology,” 34. 

4 Ibid., 33. 

5 Ibid., 33. 

6 Stacey J. Lee, Nga-Wing Anjela Wong, and Alvin N. Alvarez, “The Model 
Minority and the Perpetual Foreigner: Stereotypes of Asian Americans,” in Asian 
American Psychology: Current Perspectives, eds. Nita Tewari and Alvin N. Alvarez 
(New York: Psychology Press, 2008), 70-71. 
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different cultures externalize and internalize suffering and healing are vastly different and 
unique. 

One of the greatest mental health issues for Asian Americans is trauma related to 
racism and discrimination. For instance, the trauma experienced by Japanese-Americans 
during the internment (1942). The U.S government rounded up Japanese Americans who 
were seen as a threat to public safety and sent them to relocation centers and work camps. 
Leading Asian American psychologists, Cindy Liu, Jessica Murakami, Sopagna Eap, and 
Gordon C. Nagayama Hall consider this experience and other experiences of 
discrimination based on race, race related trauma. This is the case for other groups in the 
United States such as the racial profiling of the Latino/a population in Arizona. 7 What is 
significant about this type of trauma is the way Asian Americans initially react to it. 
Instead of externalizing the trauma, they found that Asian Americans tended to 
internalize and keep silent regarding the trauma they experienced because it was strongly 

Q 

associated with shame. 

Recent Scholarship on Asian American Adolescent Mental Health 

One of my earliest memories as a student in a mostly white school in suburban 
Los Angeles was a feeling of isolation and loneliness. Even in Kindergarten, students 
would tease and bully me by pulling up on the comers of their eyes to mimic the sharp 
slanted look of mine. Nothing my parents could say or do prepared me for encountering 
racism from my peers and even my teachers. As a young girl, I felt paralyzed and 

7 Cindy Liu, Jessica Murakami, Sopagna Eap, and Gordon C. Nagayama Hall, 
“Who Are Asian Americans?: An Overview of History, Immigration, and Communities,” 
in Asian American Psychology: Current Perspectives, eds. Nita Tewari and Alvin N. 
Alvarez (New York: Psychology Press, 2008), 10-11. 

8 Liu, Murakami, Eap, and Hall, Who Are Asian Americans, 11. 
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helpless in the face of discrimination. While I experienced all of this, what hummed 
within me was a deeply embedded cultural rule— "Chamuh "(Persevere). I learned this 
from watching my mother and father on a daily basis. Post office clerks would speak 
loudly and obnoxiously to them as they were put off by their thick Korean accents. While 
shopping, store associates would ignore them. When standing in line people would cut in 
front of them, glaring in challenge. Throughout it all I watched as they silently Chamuh- 
ed. I learned by watching that there was value in internalizing pain. It was not appropriate 
to retaliate or to externalize injustice. We were Korean; we bore up under it. To challenge 
or fight it would be shameful. 

Recent studies on Asian American mental and behavioral health are grounded in 
the idea that studying the Asian American community is made difficult precisely because 
of the many ways in which many Asian cultures teaches Asian Americans to internalize 
difficulty, particularly when it comes to issues of racism, discrimination, self-harm, and 
mental illness. 9 

Most recently, contemporary Asian American psychology has focused on the 
developmental mental and behavioral health of Asian American children and adolescents. 
Many of the issues observed in the Asian American community have yet to be fully 
unpacked. This chapter will explore the major findings of these studies such as 
acculturation, ethnic identity, racism and discrimination, self-esteem, intergenerational 
conflict, gender, academic achievement, and non-traditional patterns of immigration as 
each pertains to Asian American children and adolescents, particularly girls. As the 

9 Tai Chang and Kwong-Liem Karl Kwan, “Asian American Racial and Ethnic 
Identity,” in Asian American Psychology: Current Perspectives , eds. Nita Tewari and 
Alvin N. Alvarez (New York, NY: Psychology Press, 2008), 118. 
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ethnography in later chapters will show, these major issues seep into the spiritual lives 
and formation of Korean American adolescent women. 

The experience of assimilation and acculturation are crucial parts of development 
in the lives of Asian American children and adolescents. Though assimilation, or the 
process of being ‘melted’ or ‘blended’ into American society is nearly impossible for 
most Asian American due to their perpetual foreigner status the process of acculturation 
is something Asian American children and adolescents experience and undergo on a daily 
basis, particularly in schools, relationships, and other social activities. 10 Acculturation to 
the host society and culture is measured through the changing values, beliefs, language, 
behaviors, social relations, individuistic and collectivistic orientation, among others." 
There are different types of acculturation models ranging from superficial acculturation 
in dress, food, language, communication patterns, but the retention of ethnic cultural 
behaviors, values, beliefs, practices, and patterns of behavior in emotional crises, to a 
blend of acculturation and enculturation, which is something found often in Asian 
American youth who seek to recover or discover ethnic identity. 

In the instance of my study, the data shows that this mixture of acculturation and 
enculturation, or a blending of trying to assimilate while retaining “Koreanness” is 
something Korean American adolescent women want. The healthiest model of 
assimilation for Asian American youth is a model of bi-cultural competence. In this mode, 
individuals are successfully able to meet the demands of both cultures. They possess 

10 Lee, Wong, and Alvarez, “Model Minority and the Perpetual Foreigner,” 76. 

11 Bryan S. K. Kim, “Acculturation and Enculturation of Asian Americans: A 
Primer,” in Asian American Psychology: Current Perspectives , eds. Nita Tewari and 
Alvin N. Alvarez (New York: Psychology Press, 2008), 99. 
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proficiency in both languages, knowledge of both cultural beliefs and values, and harbor 
positive attitudes towards both cultures. They also carry bicultural efficacy while 
possessing a strong role repertoire and a range of culturally appropriate behaviors for 
social interactions in both cultures. Bi-cultural individuals have a sense of being well- 
rounded in both cultures without the sacrifice of personal identity. 12 However, while 
attempting to achieve this bi-cultural proficiency, Asian American adolescents can 
experience acculturative stress. This stems from attempting to meet the demands and 
expectations of two different cultures, as these expectations can conflict with each other 
and make the adolescent feel that adhering to one cultural set of values would betray the 
other. 13 

While children’s ethnic identity formation relies heavily on the acculturation of 
their immediate families, there are significant stages of ethnic identity formation for 
Asian American adolescents that develop as a result of the combination of family and 
social interactions. Adolescence is a time of weighing and experiencing cultural 
difference towards the formation of selfhood. Youth may possess ethnic unawareness 
when they do not consider themselves as members of any specific group. They may 
possess ethnic ambivalence or evasion, characterized by behaviors or attitudes that create 
distance from their ethnic culture and heritage, instead favoring the dominant group’s 
identity and norms. They may be in the stage of ethnic emergence, where they are 
beginning to realize that they will never fully be accepted by the dominant culture and 
turn to their ethnic group for a sense of belonging and self-esteem. Youth may be in the 

12 Bryan S.K. Kim, “Acculturation and Enculturation of Asian Americans,” 102. 

13 Ibid., 102-3. 
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process of ethnic identity incorporation whereby their ethnicity is integrated into their 
sense of self. 14 Alternately, it is possible that Asian American adolescents may undergo 
ethnocentric realization, the rejection of one’s racial identity for their ethnic one in 
response to the rejection they experience within the larger racial community. Asian 
American adolescents may present not only a solid location in one of these states but also 
a state of transition from one phase to the other. 15 It is common for Asian American 
adolescents to align more with different parts of their identity than other in certain 
situations, circumstances, and moments in life. 16 This is why as part of the interview 
process I began with the question, “How do you identify yourself?”. The answer to this 
question and the shifts that came afterwards were telling regarding their sense of identity 
along the lines of ethnic, gender, and spiritual identity development. 

What religious educators working with the Korean American and other Asian 
ethnic communities should strive for is integrative awareness in adolescent mental health 
development. Bi-cultural identity is the successful integration of various identities and 
memberships in multiple groups that often results in an allied stance with other groups of 
marginalized peoples. 17 Bi-cultural identity is a positive example of a well developed 
ethnic identity signifying that the adolescent has ceased to internalize pain associated 

14 Tiffany Yip and Sara Douglass “Ethnic Identity of Asian American Youth: 
Process, Context, and Outcomes,” in Asian American and Pacific Islander Children and 
Mental Health: Vol. 1 Development and Context, ed. Federick T.L. Leong, Linda Juang, 
Desiree Baolian Qin, and Hiram E. Fitzgerald (Santa Barbara, CA: Praeger, 2011), 172- 
73. 

15 Chang and Kwong-Liem, “Asian American Racial and Ethnic Identity,” 125. 

16 Yip and Douglass, “Ethnic Identity of Asian American Youth,” 173. 

17 Chang and Kwong-Liem, “Asian American Racial and Ethnic Identity, ” 118. 
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with identity formation and development and has begun to externalize it in healthy and 
helpful ways. 

The experience of racism is a large part of the acculturative stress that is 
intricately tied to self-esteem and ultimately mental health in Asian American children 
and adolescents. 18 Racism has been identified in many studies as one of the greatest 
stressors among Asian American youth. Many of the issues that are tied to the notion of a 
child’s or adolescent’s self-esteem have racist experiences at its roots. 19 For instance, an 
Asian American adolescent may present frustration at constantly being asked by her 
white-American teachers to repeat herself when one has spoken perfect English, a form 
of micro aggressive racism that can diminish self-esteem in children and adolescents. 20 
As a response to these types of micro-racisms she may feel that what she says is 
somehow insignificant compared to others or that they are never heard or acknowledged 
when they speak. These micro-aggressive forms of racism are the most harmful as they 
are cloaked in seemingly positive ways, for instance, being told that one is “articulate” or 
that “you speak English so well!” It is important to affirm a child or adolescent’s 
experiences of micro-aggressive racism, since these experiences are often attributed to 
being hyper-sensitive by other adults and even peers in their lives. In affirming these 
very real experiences, the adolescent can rebuild their self-esteem beginning with the 

18 Jennifer Wang, John Oliver Siy, and Sapna Cheryan, “Racial Discrimination 
and Mental Health among Asian American Youth,” in Asian American and Pacific 
Islander Children and Mental Health: Vol. 1 Development and Context, eds. Federiek 
T.L. Leong, Linda Juang, Desiree Baolian Qin, and Hiram E. Fitzgerald (Santa Barbara, 
CA.Praeger, 2011), 219. 

19 Wang, Siy, and Sapna, “Racial Discrimination and Mental Health among Asian 
American Youth,” 228. 

20 


Ibid., 222. 
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acknowledgment of negative experiences. Negative self-esteem in Asian Americans is 
directly related to feelings of alienation or invisibility while a positive self-esteem is 

O J 

related to a sense of achievement and perceived social acceptance. 

In addition to the experiences of micro-aggressive racism, there is macro- 
aggressive racism as well. Macro-aggressive racism is discriminatory action obviously 
based on race. For example, we still commonly hear people using the sounds “ching- 
chong” to imitate Asian languages. I have childhood and adult experiences of being told 
to “go back community China” and other such derogatory statement. Research has found 
that micro-aggressive racist experiences result in poor self-esteem, poor psychological 
adjustment, and interethnic conflict in and out of schools. 22 The physicality of Asian-ness 
are not things that a child or adolescent can hide and are therefore more harmful than 
other forms of discrimination. Moreover, it is important to note that children and 
adolescents cannot control their experiences of racism and discrimination. 

Adversely, Asian American youth who have either a strong community of Asian 
American peers or access to the larger Asian American or Asian ethnic community 
reported feeling more positive about their racial and ethnic identity. However, there is 
not enough research and substantiated data available at this time to truly understand why 
this is so. 24 I can only assume from my own experience as an Asian American and 

21 Wang, Siy, and Cheryan, “Racial Discrimination and Mental Health among 
Asian American Youth,” 228-33. 

22 Ibid., 220-21. 

23 Yip and Douglass, “Ethnic Identity of Asian American Youth,” 177. 

24 Ibid., 177. 
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Korean American youth that there is a feeling of affirmation, solidarity, and comfort in 
living and socializing with and among other Asian and Korean Americans. One would be 
able to escape for a moment out from under the overwhelming pressure of racism and 
discrimination. 

Intergenerational conflict is another key result of acculturative stress related to 
Asian American adolescent experiences. Many issues among Asian American children 
and adolescents either come from intergenerational conflicts or are exacerbated by them. 
Children and youth face juxtaposing values, beliefs, expectations in and out of the home, 
which can be confusing or frustrating to them and can even affecting their self-esteem. 25 
This growing frustration becomes more apparent during adolescence as youth begin to 
explore their ethnic identities and boundaries. This growing disparity between cultures is 
exemplified in the family relationships of Asian American children and adolescents. In a 
study of Korean American youth, researchers discovered that parent-adolescent conflict 
caused severe anxiety and symptoms of depression in adolescents. 26 For instance, Asian 
American youth can feel conflicted because of their parent’s discouragement of the 
expression of negative feelings or expression of opinion during verbal interaction with 
elders. They may respond to what their parents may perceive as a one-sided lecture and in 
so doing, act out of a Western social norm. In turn their parents may perceive this 

25 Lee C. Lee and Ginny Zhan, “Psychosocial Status of Children and Youths,” in 
Handbook of Asian American Psychology, eds. Lee C. Lee and Nolan W. S. Zane 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 1998), 138. 

26 Christine J. Yeh, Noah E. Borrero, and Agnes Kwong, “Stress and Coping 
among Asian American Pacific Islander and Native Hawaiian Children and Youth: An 
Asset Approach,” in Asian American and Pacific Islander Children and Mental Health, 
Vol. 2, Prevention and Treatment, eds. Federick T.L. Leong, Linda Juang, Desiree 
Baolian Qin, and Hiram E. Fitzgerald (Santa Barbara, CA: Praeger, 2011), 104. 
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expression of personal opinion as disrespectful and undermining of traditional parental 
authority in Asian households. Conflict occurs when children adopt norms not consistent 
with the cultural norms held by parents. 

Intergenerational conflict can also arise when children acculturate more quickly 
than their parents. Children may feel anxiety, resentment, shame, or fear as a result of 
having to act as cultural brokers for their adult family members. They may be placed in 
the position of having either to translate for their parents or to read cultural cues on their 
behalf. Some older Asian American children may find themselves having to act as 
cultural brokers between their traditional parents and more acculturated younger siblings. 
This role reversal can occur early in childhood and cause extreme feelings of conflict 
within the child. They may feel mixed feelings of love and resentment for their parents 
which results in additional feelings of shame. Role reversals are common in Asian 
American households, especially among recent immigrants. This became apparent in my 
attempt to gather my participants for the first group interview. I had difficulty finding a 
day and time where the young women did not have to be responsible for some tasks 
assigned to them by their parents such as minding the store after school, tutoring a 
younger sibling in school subjects, and even going with a parent to the hospital to serve 
as an unofficial translator. Even the women as young as 13 or 14 years old seemed to 
schedule their free time and availability around their obligations to assist their parents or 
other family members in these ways. 

Gender and gender roles may also be a part of intergenerational conflict in Asian 
American families. Often the gender stereotypes associated with Confucian and 

27 Yeh, Borrero, and Kwong, “Stress and Coping among Asian American Pacific 
Islander and Native Hawaiian Children and Youth,” 105. 
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patriarchal Asian traditions place undue pressure, anxiety, and confusion in the lives of 

Asian American adolescents. For instance, girls are often seen as keepers of culture and 

28 

are expected to adhere to a greater extent than boys to cultural traditions and language. 
These gendered expectations can be both internalized but remain confusing to Asian 
American girls as they undergo identity development. They may also experience more 
restriction to their freedom during adolescence because of their gender without much 
explanation other than ‘because you are a girl’. This conflicts with what they learn 
outside of the family regarding independence and the value of gender equanimity causing 
identity confusion and conflict as discussed earlier in this chapter. Asian American girls 
are at higher risk for mental health issues because of this tension between family and 
outside societal expectations. 

The pressure towards academic achievement is a huge source of intergenerational 
conflict. 29 Historically many Asian cultures provided only one way of upward mobility, 
the civil service exam. This historical tradition of emphasizing academic excellence as a 
way of changing one’s social and financial future has been imbedded in many Asian 
American immigrant way of life. Often the chief reason for immigration is academic 
opportunity and this motivation is not lost on children. Children internalize the 
“immigrant bargain” or that their parents’ sacrifice can only be honored through their 

28 Christine C. Iijima Hall, “Asian American Women: The Nail That Sticks Out Is 
Hammered Down,” in Asian American Psychology: Current Perspectives, eds. Nita 
Tewari and Alvin N. Alvarez (New York: Psychology Press, 2008), 196. 

29 Sumie Okazaki and Noriel E. Lim, “Academic and Educational Achievement 
Among Asian American Children and Youth,” in Asian American and Pacific Islander 
Children and Mental Health, Vol. 1, Development and Context, eds. Federick T.L. Leong, 
Linda Juang, Desiree Baolian Qin, and Hiram E. Fitzgerald (Santa Barbara, CA: Praeger, 
2011), 146. 
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academic then professional success. 30 This pressure to succeed academically causes 
anxiety in many Asian American children and youth, which the model minority 
stereotype only compounds. 31 Studies have found that many families instill in their 
children that academic success is a way out of many social problems, even racism. They 
send the message, “Do better in school so you can rise above racist experiences” or 

'X'} 

“Higher grades mean future success despite racism”. 

The lack of ethnic specific mental health studies among Asian American 
populations makes it difficult to accurately pinpoint particularities in the Korean 
American adolescent women’s experiences in this study. However, some generalizations 
drawn from the study of Asian American adolescents such as academic pressure, 
intergenerational conflict, and race related trauma find grounding in the study. The study 
shows that participants shared commonalities with these Asian American adolescent 
stressors in their lived experiences. It is my hope that this study in part will speak to the 
pressing need for ethnic specific mental health studies among Asian American adolescent 
women. 


30 Okazaki and Lim, “Academic and Educational Achievement among Asian 
American Children and Youth,” 147. 

31 Ibid., 147. 

32 Ibid., 148. 
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CHAPTER 4 

WE ARE WHO WE WERE: KOREAN AMERICAN SPIRITUALITIES 

This chapter of the dissertation will explore Korean American spiritualities from 
indigenous Korean spiritualities to contemporary Korean American practices of worship. 
This chapter will unpack how primordial spiritualities, such as Shamanism and folklore, 
traditionally framed in feminine contexts, are still utilized and re-conceptualized for 
Korean American spiritualities and in the lives of Korean American women. 

In understanding these spiritualities we can begin to see how some of these 
practices and beliefs remain deeply imbedded in the Christianized practices of Korean 
American adolescent women. For instance, understanding the significance of folklore as 
a spiritual practice among female shamans helps us better understand its woman to 
woman trajectory in Korean American culture and its spirtualization and blending with 
Biblical morals. As another example, excavating the origin of practices like ttong-song- 
kido gives us insight into the ways Korean American adolescent women consciously or 
unconsciously use indigenous Korean spiritual practices like ttong-song-kido in a similar 
way as it was originally intended. 

Shamanism 

We cannot discuss Korean American spirituality and its implications for Korean 
American women without introducing its function and importance within indigenous 
Korean shamanism. Shamanism, and indigenous religion of Korea, was and still is 
traditionally facilitated by women. The shaman’s power comes from her gender, her 
sexuality, and ability to communicate with the spirit world. She acts as mediator between 
humans and the divine. From 57 BC through 668 CE Korea was divided into three 
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distinct kingdoms, Shilla, Koryo, and Bahkje. Religious conflict between and among 
Buddhists, Confucians, Taoists, and female-led Shamanism brewed as these kingdoms 
fought for political dominance. 1 Though shamanism has widely been perceived as a 
lower-class religion from the Yi Dynasty to contemporary Korea, shamans were revered 
and considered key to the balance and prosperity among the people prior to the Yi 
Dynasty. The female shaman, or mudang, is the oldest Korean symbol of religion 
personified. Some scholars believe that certain strains of Korean shamanism date as far 
back as 6000 and 5000 BCE. 2 Sociologist Jonghyun Lee considers shamanism to have 
long history of emancipatory power for Korean women. Lee describes them as 
individuals who were responsible for entering the sacred world in order to “...bring its 
wisdom back to the profane world.” 3 In the later Koryo dynasty (918-1392 CE), while the 
state sanctioned Buddhism as the official religion, shamans still performed religious 
rituals on behalf of ruling powers and held court positions as “celestial officials.” 4 

The early fifteenth century’s Yi Dynasty ushered in Confucianism, a thorough 
methodological transformation of Korean society, the end of female agency, and the 
demonization of the shaman and the women who resembled her in life and choice. The 
mudang, once held in great esteem by King and country were cast down to the lowest 


1 Boudewijn Walraven. Songs of the Shaman: The Ritual Chants of the Korean 
Mudang (London: Kegan Paul 1994), 2-3. 

2 Jonghyun Lee, “Shamanism and Its Emancipatory Power for Korean 
Women fAffilia: Journal of Women and Social Work 24, no. 2 (May 2009): 187. 

3 Lee, “Shamanism and Its Emancipatory Power for Korean Women,” 186-87. 

4 Ibid., 187. 
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echelons of society, accused of greed, deceptive natures, and licentiousness. 5 The 
mudangs ’ ability to communicate with spirits, tell fortunes, cure illnesses, exorcise ghosts 
and spirits from people’s bodies and homes, was devalued. 

The lines between the mudang and the rest of Korea’s female population 
continued to blur and the shaman became the ultimate symbol of the un-Confucian 
woman. The changing religious landscape took her from a fearsome woman in possession 
of spiritual and political prowess to a symbol of living shame and a cautionary tale. The 
traditionally subtle women’s “Yin”, or feminine dark essence, was explosive and 
uncontainable in the shaman. She had strange childlike inhibitions that shocked 
Confucian ideals and agents, a propensity for hysteria, the mysterious ability to bargain 
with the dead and predict the future, and her ability to “noIda” or “play” with dangerous 
spiritual forces. 6 

As much as her community despised her, Buddhists, Neo-Confucianists, and 
Christians 7 alike sought the mudang when experiencing an abundance of dark energy. 8 
For instance, if someone in a household experienced sudden sickness, the lady of the 
house would often call for a Shaman and host a “ Chaesu Kui ” or household cleansing. 
Such things cost a great deal of money to host but in severe cases it was believed that an 

5 Laurel Kendall, Shamans, Housewives, and Other Restless Spirits: Women in 
Korean Ritual Life (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1985), 31. 

6 Kendall, Shamans, Housewives, and Other Restless Spirits, 24. 

7 Christianity was introduced in Korea in 1653 by European missionaries (Jeong 
Inseop, 25). My great-grandmother often told me she thought as a child that these blue¬ 
eyed, blond haired men were “blue-eyed demons.” 

8 Kendall, Shamans, Housewives, and Other Restless Spirits, 31. 
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evil household spirit, an ancestor, or even a god was unhappy with the actions of the sick 
person or another member of the house. 9 In order to appease the angry spirit the shaman 
would enter the house and perform a ritual exorcism. This would entail calling on the 
spirits, bargaining with them by offering food, alcohol, and money, and “playing” with 
them using musical instruments, dancing, singing, and telling folk stories. Shamans 
would also tell people’s fortunes, divine with the spirits, say anything to anyone, even 
men, given their remarkable authority. 10 The spiritual power of shamans, although often 
times mocked by Confucians, Taoists, or Buddhists clergies, was still taken seriously 
underneath jests about their occupation. To the community the shaman’s gifts and power 
were useful and real. 

Korean folklore is another way in which Korean shamanism continues to thrive in 
the lives of Korean American women. Folklore is passed from parents to their children as 
a form of entertainment but also as a tool for education on morals, social ethics, and 
Confucian practice. For Korean American women, folklore holds additional meanings 
and educative purpose as a way of affirmed Confucian gender status quo such as filial 
piety and ideal female behavior. Folklore can also act as a warning to Korean American 
women against frowned upon behavior such as sexual promiscuity and even singleness. 

I grew up listening to Korean Yen-nahl Yeggi (old stories) abounding with 
heroines. At bedtime I would pillow my head in my grandmother’s lap while she wove 
magic, spinning tales potent with the electric energy of female spirits and enchanting 


9 Richard W.I. Guisso and Chai-Shin Yu, Shamanism: The Spirit World of Korea 
(Berkeley: Asian Humanities Press, 1988), 132. 

10 Kendall, Shamans, Housewives, and Other Restless Spirits, 7. 
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creatures. New Asian American folkloric traditions continue to emerge today, but they 
rest on historic traditions embedded in our collective memory. 

Folklore thrives with immigration. It is often one of the only remnants of an oral 
and sacred lore passed down through generations. Although children may not remember 
language, they are apt to remember the stories they heard and lessons learned. For me, 
Korean folklore has been a connection to my ethnic heritage, linking me to the immigrant 
generation and the places they left behind. It connects me to the new world I have 
inherited through them, the new experiences, religions, and beliefs they embraced in 
America that often overlap with the traditions and lore left behind in Korea. 

Historically, Korean folklore shifted from a tool of feminine agency in the hands 
of female shamans to an arguable vehicle of female oppression. The same gender bending 
folktales of heroic women that were once interpreted as stories of female authority 
became stories of sacrificial women in the hands of Confucianists. This counter 
interpretation relegated the once powerful shaman to a position of shame in society while 
instructing the community in strict gender roles, spirituality, and filial piety. It continues 
to function as the latter for Korean American women in the Christian context. While 
Korean folklore’s gender positive shamanistic origins are buried, it remains a viable 
medium for disseminating classical Confucian and patriarchal traditions, arguably 
overlapping with destructive conservative Christian values of gender and gender roles in 
the contemporary spiritual lives of Korean American Christian women. 

The Filial Woman, Spirit, and Fox 

As children and adolescents Korean American Christian women are taught filial 
piety and gender roles through both Bible stories and Korean folklore. The filial woman 
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is a prevalent theme that runs throughout Korean and Korean American folklore. 

Whether a woman appears in a major or minor role, she plays a primarily filial role. She 
is the embodiment of the “good” woman, adhering to the Confucian trajectory of 
ownership, first by her father, then husband, and as a widow, by her son. Stories of filial 
women are also common in popular Euro-American folklore and American pop culture. 
Beauty sacrifices herself as the Beast’s companion to rescue her careless father. In Hans 
Christian Anderson’s original rendering of The Little Mermaid, she would rather sacrifice 
her life and be transformed to sea-foam than witness her prince unhappy. These stories 
carry particular instructive weight and importance when told in a Confucian context, a 
context where a common and not-at-all subtle idiom is, “man high, woman low.” Korea’s 
popular Cinderella story, “Kkongji and Patji ,” as well as the well-known “Shimchong the 
Blindman’s Daughter ,” portray the idealized Confucian woman—filial to her last breath 
and even after her death, afterlife, and rebirth. They expose Korea’s patronage of the self- 
sacrificing woman, a theme that is continually embedded in the identity of both Korean 
and Korean American women. 

The figure of the filial woman as interpreted through a Confucian lens is unique 
because it cuts across all time periods and class distinctions within Korean folklore. The 
royal, upper-class woman, the poor, pretty woman, the elderly widow, and the peasant 
mother all suffer the same fate as self-sacrificing examples of filial piety. These women 
emerge from ancient myths of origin as well as from common peasant lore, exemplifying 
the self-effacing woman of servitude and humility. The popular shamanistic ritual story 
explaining the origin of the sun and moon exemplifies this. While this myth dates back to 
the three tribal Koreas and holds key elements of egalitarianism unique to that era, from a 
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Confucian perspective it is ultimately about a filial woman. The god of the celestial 
heavens creates the moon with a human girl and the sun with her brother. Because of her 
overwhelming fear of darkness the girl convinces her brother to switch places. As the sun, 
she proceeds to shine brighter and brighter over time. Out of modesty, she cannot bear to 
have so many men look at her face day after day. Eventually people cannot even look at 
her without hurting their eyes. 11 Even though she is the sun, the manner by which she 
attains her position exemplifies the Confucian woman. 

Fillial daughter or women stories are some of the most commonly recognized 
genre in Korean folklore. When the filial protagonist dies at the hands of a wicked 
individual, a deity, community, or family member will somehow immortalize her. Even 
though many filial woman stories still retain underlying shamanistic origins and signifiers, 
because of Christianity’s modem influence in Korea’s history, what was once 
Shamanistic in origin can now easily tout Christian beliefs regarding gender in the 
Korean American community. For instance, Korean shamans traditionally revere Shim- 
Cheong and her predecessor, Princess Pari, for their abilities to overcome gender 
repression by taking on the traditional role of the eldest son in their respective families. 12 
These folk women are no longer early crusaders against sexism, they are now 
embodiments of women who exemplify filial piety. Shim-Cheong and Pari are no longer 
emancipated subjects but examples of idealized Confucian women. 

Folktales with filial women as central figures are often among the first passed 
from Korean immigrant mothers and grandmothers to their American-bom children. But 

11 Inseop Jeong, Folk Tales from Korea (Elizabeth, NJ: Hollym International, 

1982), 42. 

12 Jung Young Lee, Korean Shamanistic Rituals (The Hague: Mouton, 1981), 170. 
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is the storyteller’s message the same as the one the listener hears? Is it possible that 
different forms of oppression are handed down along with the stories we tell? While boys 
and girls hear the same stories, they may also understand them differently. While boys 
may hear stories of heroic men, often aided by their clever wives or devoted mothers, 
girls may hear stories of women, young and old, who sacrifice themselves and 
accordingly endure insurmountable hardship when purchasing a small measure of joy for 
their fathers, husbands, and children. 

One of the most heart wrenching stories I remember from my childhood involved a 
fisherwoman widow who never had enough to eat nor to feed her son. Every night she 
would bring home a single mackerel for their meal. In true Confucian tradition, she 
always offered the body of the fish to her growing boy, allowing herself only the stringy 
meat of the fish’s head. When her little boy asks about her peculiar eating habits, she tells 
him the fish’s head is the part she enjoys the most. After her son grows up and leaves 
home, he returns to visit his mother, bringing a gift of several mackerel heads saved from 
his previous meals. 

My mother told me this tale implying that I would never understand all of her secret 
sacrifices. Today she tells me that as a child I understood the story entirely differently 
than she had intended. According to my mother, after I first heard the tale, I tearfully 
refused to eat the last morsel of anything at meals, even refusing to eat until my parents 
and brother had already eaten. To my mother’s surprise, I identified with the woman in 
the story, not the child. Data from the study reveals that when hearing stories such as 
these during their formative years, participants were apt to internalize the tale’s 
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implications for her gender and place within family and society and in addition 
spiritualize them using Biblical moral parallels. 

The Spirit is another genre of Korean folklore that plays an educational role in the 
lives of Korean American women and their spiritual communities, Korean American 
churches. Korean folktales involving spirits primarily revolve around women and their 
abilities to cross the boundaries between life and death—a key shamanistic skill that is 
particular to the females in Korean folklore. The traditional shaman-like behavior 
emulated by women from all walks of life implies that all Korean women possess a latent, 
wild ability to tamper with the boundaries between life and death. This genre of folktales 
exemplifies the ease with which women waft back and forth between this world and one 
filled with aberrant and dangerous behavior. Spirit stories warn against the capability of 
feminine dark magic to destroy and overturn the all-important Confucian hierarchy and 
Taoist harmony integral to Korean society. However, order is maintained when this 
ability is harnessed for the good of others. Spirit stories imply that a Korean woman can 
only be redeemed of her natural penchant for evil when making the ultimate sacrifice— 
her life in exchange for the lives of others. Yet even as a spirit she must return and 
dedicate her spiritual influence to the benefit of her family. 

The spirit woman can also be a frightening warning for Korean American women 
to uphold patriarchal and Confucian duties such as marriage and bearing sons. Spirit 
women in these stories can appear as suffering ghost maidens who died without husband 
or child. Forsaken maiden spirits have ghostly pale skin, long black hair, and usually dress 
in white robes. These women are liminal; their spirits can rest neither with their patrilineal 
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ancestors nor their husbands, thus, they create havoc for the living. 13 Their spirits are 
steeped in resentment and pose a threat not only to their natal families but to society. 

These types of spirit stories emphasize that the value of women lie in their ability to marry 
and give birth to sons. Is it possible that such stories can seep into the psyche of Korean 
American women today as part of their self-worth and self-esteem? 

Folklore not only teaches Christian Korean American women how they should live, 
but it also teaches them about the pitfalls of straying from Confucian expectations. Just as 
filial and spirit women encourage adherence to gendered Confucian-Christian expectations, 
fox lore, more specifically the word yuh-woo (fox) warns women against licentious 
behavior, a characteristic shared between the fox and the Confucianists’ shaman. Yuh-woo 
is a significant word imbued with the entirety of foxlore’s meaning. 

One of the most common deviant behaviors of foxes in Korean folklore is their sexually 
manipulative tendency, reflective of what Confucianists feared most in shamans. The 
Korean Christian context emphasizes female sexual purity therefore the term yuh-woo 
has undertones of sexual impurity and depravity. The notion that sexual purity and chaste 
behavior is tied to divine ordinance is reflected in much of Biblical teaching as well as in 
the community life and membership expectations of the Korean American immigrant 
church. I remember during my time in a well-known Korean American church in the 
Seattle area, a couple who were living together joined our congregation. Our pastor 
quickly made it clear that though they were welcome, they could only participate in our 
congregational activities if they “ceased to live in sin”. The congregation followed the 


13 Kilsong Ch’oe, “Male and Female in Korean Folk Belief,” Asian Folklore 
Studies 43, no. 2 (1984): 227-33. 
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pastor’s lead, in particular the women of the congregation who were quick to admonish 
the female half of the couple that she should look after her “virtue.” 

The fox appears in East Asian folk literature as a charmer, a symbol of luck and 
wisdom, a trickster, and a shape shifter. It is neither good nor evil; its nature changes 
according to the circumstances and individuals it encounters. However, in Korean 
folklore the fox is almost always female, sexually deviant, a demon, and a cannibal. 14 
Several types of foxes appear in Korean folklore, the most famous being the kumiho 
(nine-tailed fox). The kumiho can transform into a beautiful woman or kill a man bare 
handed and devour his liver (often during a sex act). It is no coincidence that foxes are 
predominantly female, evil, hyper-sexualized, and magical in Korean lore. The kumiho 
and other foxes are the shaman incarnate. Fox stories are examples of Confucian 
traditions that portray fiendish women as shamans who, like the fox, hide their magic, 
tails, and sharp teeth from men until it is too late for their prey to escape. Today, 

Christian Korean American women hear the term yuh-woo and cringe. The negative 
feelings of Christian Korean women towards the shaman and women like her are echoed 
in the derogatory connotation behind yuh-woo. 

Only in exploring the nature of fox lore and its relationship to Korean culture’s 
negative perception of the shaman can we understand why Christian Korean American 
women react so strongly against being called yuh-woo. Many fox stories depict the fox as 
a shamelessly sexual cruel killer of men. More sexual and vicious than spirit women, the 
fox is a genuine man-eater. Luring men into encounters, she literally and figuratively 
consumes their flesh in her pursuit to become human. These stories usually end in a man 

14 Hienz Insu Fenkl, “Fox Wives and Other Dangerous Women, ” 
http://www.endicott-studio.com/rdrm/fordangr.html (accessed September 7, 2011). 
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committing sexual violence against her to reveal her true nature, often using the symbolic 
ripping of the fox-woman’s clothing to depict this unearthing. In reading these particular 
stories one is reminded of the sexual humiliation village shamans faced. They were 
labeled as whores through vicious gossip, were groped during rituals, and demeaned. 15 

The fox appears in Korean folklore as a thief of man’s common sense, integrity, 
and life force and thus is symbolic of an end to moral and social order. In using an animal 
to depict the shaman and shaman-like woman, she is not only demonized, but also 
stripped of her humanity. Among the many themes of Korean folk tradition, the fox is the 
most transparent example of the purposefully blurred lines between woman, shamanistic 
tradition, and evil. A woman who does not conform to the roles of humility and 
submission allotted to her by culture and religion and who has too much authority or 
power is considered dangerous and destructive to the community at large. A woman in 
spiritual authority convolutes the spiritual good in those around her. She is sexually 
liberated, meaning that she goes after what she desires. The result of this yuh-woo-ness is 
that ultimately she does not belong. Korean American Christian women understand that 
in order to belong and be perceived in a positive way, they must put away their inner yuh- 
woo and claim an identity that aligns with the cultural and religious teachings found in 
filial women and Bible stories. 

Korean American Christian women grow up hearing stories of fox women, spirit 
women, and filial wives and daughters. Korean women have taken up the mantel of 
shaman as storyteller in general. Many may not understand this genre of stories from a 
historical or theological perspective, but the strong Confucian message is internalized 

15 Kendall, Shamans, Housewives, and Other Restless Spirits, 61. 
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through their cultural and spiritual formation regardless of their bi-cultural positionality. 
These characterizations of the female support what Christian Korean American women 
have already perceived and understood as positive and negative aspects of womanhood 
from a blending of Korean patriarchal culture and Christian practice. These stories, along 
with the Biblical ones that thematically overlap with them, teach women that silent 
suffering and death for the sake of family or community is virtuous while agency, 
creativity, and sexuality outside of marriage are deviant and sinful. 

Many Christian Korean American women are empowered in society as professors, 
doctors, business women, and entrepreneurs, but find themselves relegated to kitchen 
duty and other menial tasks in their homes and faith communities. While they are raised 
to succeed in mainstream American society, they internalize a sense of womanhood that 
is repressive and oppressive in Korean American society through the didactic power of 
story-telling and the living examples of feminine piety they see in their local 
congregations. The tangled web of Shamanism’s origins. Biblical stories, and Korean 
folklore has an impact on the gender and spiritual formation of Korean American women. 

Not only does folklore have an impact on the women sitting in the pews, but it 
also has heavy implications for Korean American women in ordained ministry. Ordained 
women have re-cultivated the role of the shaman and the woman she personified in 
Korean folklore and culture in Korean Christian churches. There are two categories of 
women with spiritual authority in Korean American churches: older women who obtain 
the title of kwon-sah and are sought for special prayers and healing, an archetype of the 
tamed and acceptable shaman and ordained women who are both holy and shameful at 


the same time. 
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As a Korean American clergywoman, I carry the burden of something ancient and 
dangerous—the shaman and her counterpart, the fox. It is not surprising that we find so 
few Korean and Korean American clergywoman in Korean American congregations; we 
are a paradox. We have spiritual authority often over male colleagues and elders however 
we are women who should have possess this type of authority over men. Korean 
American congregations perceive ordained ministers as servants and mouthpieces of God, 
over whom ultimately only God has authority. This is paradigm that works when the 
minister is male, but when she is female it overturns Confucian hierarchy. Our very 
existence is a conundrum. I often hear parishioners young and old pondering aloud about 
what they should “do” with me. It seems that to officially give a woman agency and 
voice in faith communities releases something wild and threatening into the open—a 
devil in her own right. While my clerical collar identifies me as a filial daughter in the 
service of a male God, in my preaching and perceived spiritual authority I embody the 
feminine power of the fox: uncontrollable, free, and destructive of seminal Confucian 
propriety. Female ministers preach from the depth of their painful and joyful experiences 
rather than dutifully masking these. They wield spiritual and systemic agency that is 
decidedly imbued with the fullness of dangerous womanhood and is threatening to the 
traditional masculinity of the pulpit. The Korean American clergywoman like the shaman 
of long ago, speaks to the spirits and retells their stories, for they have uniformly called 
her on behalf of the people. She is indeed a paradox, an unexplained phenomenon 
possessing an unholy nature with holy authority. In the lives of Korean and clerical 
Korean American women exists the same dualism of good and evil found at the heart of 
many Korean folklore traditions remembered from childhood. She is God and devil, the 
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priestess and the outcast. She is perceived to hold within her the confusing multiplicity of 
shaman, spirit, and fox while being held to the restrictive standard of filial womanhood. 

Today we see lay examples of a filial and Confucian shaman in Korean American 
churches where Korean immigrant woman fill the ancient role of the Shaman’s spiritual 
authority as kwort-sah, or respected spiritual mother. The kwon-sah carries no official 
decision making power in the church. She is unlike her shaman counterpart in that her 
title is a reward for years of long service and spiritual faithfulness. She exemplifies the 
filial woman without the brash assertive nature of her Shaman predecessor. In my time as 
a pastor in a Korean immigrant church in New York, I remember a group of kwon-sahs 
who would gather to pray and intercede behind closed doors on behalf of the male pastor 
as he preached. Like the shaman, these women have the ear of the spirit, interceding and 
pleading with the divinity for blessing, intervention, healing, and tangible presence. Their 
spiritual authority is mitigated and perhaps even gained by their subjectivity as women 
who work behind the scenes and who in appropriate Confucian ways do not openly seek 
admiration or acknowledgement. 

Like today’s Korean American immigrant kwon-sah, one could not simply choose 
to become a shaman, instead, the spirits would have selected them. Usually after a serious 
trauma a woman destined to become a shaman would fall under a spirit possession called 
shin-byung or god-sickness. Shin-byung is still listed today under the DSM-IV as a 
Korean folk diagnosis for a culture bound syndrome manifested by severe anxiety and 
physical afflictions. 16 Today’s Korean American and immigrant kwon-sahs may not have 
experienced personal trauma, but much of their spiritual authority and status comes from 

16 Jonghyun Lee, “Shamanism and Its Emancipatory Power for Korean Women, ” 

188 . 
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how well the community perceives they have borne personal and communal burdens. The 
kwon-sah facilitates the role of the shaman as one who brings the pain and suffering of 
her people to God, an interceder and healer, but she is a shaman who has been tamed. 
Several of the Korean American second generation interviewees declared they hoped to 
one day become kwon-sah. They did not envision themselves as elders but as women 
who worked and prayed behind the scenes. Shamanism is imbedded in Korean American 
Christianity and culture through folklore, spiritual practices, kwon-sahs, and even certain 
words like yuh-woo. 

Korean American Faith Practices 

This next section of this chapter will discuss other ways in which the Korean 
American church practices their lived faith experience at the congregational and 
community level. These practices will be examined as is pertinent for the lived 
experience of Korean American and Korean American immigrant women. 

Korean American churches were one of the first destinations for many Korean 
immigrants and their families. It was home away from home amid the bewildering 
struggle to acculturate. As mentioned in chapter two, Korean American churches were 
initially founded by scholars, refugees, exiles, picture brides, and manual laborers. In 
their early years church members fought for the freedom of an occupied Korea, and as the 
years progressed and a new Korean American generation thrived, Korean American 
churches focused on the transmission of culture along with the transmission of faith. 
Korean American churches taught language and cultural traditions such as dance and art 
to consecutive generations. Churches became the social and spiritual network of support 
fueled Korean American life and provided the stability necessary in the face of the 
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turbulent feelings felt by Korean Americans in the face of abjection, racism, and 
discrimination in American society. The practices of Korean American churches are and 
have been foundational ways in which Korean American Christians express their 
innermost beliefs about themselves and about God’s relationships to them. Here, I will 
explore some key spiritual practices central to the life of the Korean American church. In 
exploring these practices we can come to a better understanding of how some of these 
practices have been inherited or discarded by the Korean American adolescent women in 
this study. 

According to the book Singing the Lord’s Song in a New Land: Korean American 
Practices of Faith, prayer is one of the most heartfelt and important ways Korean 
Americans express their faith and hope. When arriving at churches, or at each others 
homes, many Korean Christians will start by praying silently to God before they interact 
with anyone else. There are two unique ways of prayer in Korean American churches, 
early dawn prayer and ttong-song kido. Early dawn prayer is a shamanistic practice 
carried over from agricultural Korea’s early forms of indigenous worship. The sun was a 
symbol of power for the shaman and nation. God was embodied in the sun, as the sun 
rose so did your spirit. Early dawn prayer permits framing the beginning of the day with a 
devotional and listening mindset, as on opens one’s heart, mind, and life open to the 
divine presence. Korean Americans, particularly immigrants, gather before the dawn- 
some congregations as early as 4:30 am—before their day of labor begins, to devote time 
to prayer and meditation. Pak et al share a story about waking up before the sun to pick 
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up a youth group member to head to the church to devote their time to prayer. 17 As Pak 
et al suggests, even youth and children in some congregations join their parents in this 
practice. Some second generation Korean Americans have continued to retain affinity for 
this practice as a way to express their unique Korean American identity and spiritual 
heritage. The second generation congregation within the immigrant congregation I 
pastored in New York, practiced early dawn prayer as a way to follow what they 
considered the older generation’s healthy spiritual discipline. 

A second type of prayer is ttong-song kido, or togethemess/unison prayer. This 
type of prayer is practiced out loud and in unison in Korean American congregations. 
Many people even engage in wailing or crying out as part of their prayer. Pak et al note 
that ttong-song kido is a “visceral struggling with God”. 18 It also originates from 
shamanistic practices where the shaman would chant and sing fervently in order to 
alleviate and mediate between the han, or oppression and woundedness, of the people and 
the world of the spirits and God. In both types of prayer Korean Americans bring to God 
their concerns, brokenness, and hopes wrestling with God’s will, some hoping even to 
alter God’s will in their lives. Many times prayers take place at what Koreans consider 
“holy places”, near the cross, on a prayer mountain, and in the Sanctuary. 19 A common 
critique that Pak et al have noticed regarding this type of prayer is that some feel that 


17 Su Yon Pak et al., Singing the Lord’s Song in a New Land: Korean American 
Practices of Faith (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2005), 17. 

18 Pak et al., Singing the Lord’s Song in a New Land, 36. 

19 Ibid., 36. 
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such out loud and fervent prayer smacks too much of shamanism and “magic formulas”. 
Pak et al have heard people say, “You don’t need to shout, God can fully hear you!” 

The Sabbath takes on special meaning in Korean American churches. Pak et al 
describes the Sabbath as the one day in the week where Korean Americans who have 
worked tirelessly in their shops and offices, and who have endured the sting of 
discrimination on both large and small scales can dress up to celebrate and become whole 

A 1 

people in God’s and one another’s presence. Sociologists Sharon Kim and Jung Ha Kim 
note in their respective books the importance and fullness of the Sabbath among Korean 
Americans. The Sabbath is not merely an hour of two of worship, but it is more 
significantly a time of communal fellowship with fellow Korean Americans. Korean 
Americans spend all Sabbath in one another’s company. For them this is truly where the 
comfort and ease of community lie. 

Ideally, the church is the one place where the specific needs of different 
generations of Korean Americans receive attention and where Korean Americans can 
step out of the scrutiny and pain of American society and become whole. In reality, 
however, families arrive in the same car only to go their separate ways once they arrive at 
church. Parents, youth, the English-speaking second generation, and children all have 
their own worship services and pastors. Sharon Kim’s study reveals that second 
generation adults are no longer appreciative of generationally separate community within 
churches, instead feeling that worship and Sabbath should be a time that families spend 
together instead of apart. They also feel strongly that these ethnic specific Korean 


2° Pak et al., Singing the Lord’s Song in a New Land, 42. 
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Ibid., 21-22. 
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congregations are not meeting their needs or even attempting to understand the specific 
needs of bi-cultural people, but instead are catering to newer immigrant arrivals. The 
criticism here is that the meaning of Sabbath has changed with the needs of bi-cultural 
generations who may no longer need to cling to Korean American churches as their only 
source of support. 

Hospitality and outreach is one of the foundational ways in which Korean 
American spirituality expresses itself. There are two types of hospitality: hospitality for 
ones own community members and hospitality outside of the direct community. Korean 
churches, both the first and second generations, engage in both. Hospitality comes in the 
form of meeting the felt needs of others: in the Korean community this comes by way of 
table fellowship. Pak et al call this form of hospitality “ricing the community.” 23 This 
comes from a Korean tradition carried over into early immigrant Korean America. 

Korean women would save a spoonful of rice per person in their household at each meal, 
slowly accumulating it together to sell for national profit. In this way, they literally fed 
their starving nation. Korean immigrant women in America began to do the same in order 
to feed their church families on Sunday. Out of this rich tradition the concept and practice 
of “ricing the community” was borne. Pak et al note that for Korean immigrants a 
common greeting is “Have you eaten yet?”. This signifies the communities deeply held 
responsibility to care for one another’s needs. 24 Today Korean Americans still savor table 
fellowship and many churches feed their entire congregations a full meal every Sunday. 

22 Sharon Kim, A Faith of Our Own: Second-Generation Spirituality in Korean 
American Churches (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 2010), 42. 

23 Pak et al.. Singing the Lord’s Song an a New Land, 88-90. 

24 Ibid., 88-90 
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In addition both second and first generations extend this table fellowship outside their 
immediate communities by participating in outreach, whether through feeding the 
homeless or donating to food pantries. They also practice other acts of hospitality, out of 
a charity and missional model, by being active in evangelical mission and outreach both 
in the U.S. and beyond. 

Jung Ha Kim in her book Bridge-makers and Cross-Bearers: Korean American 
Women in the Church is highly critical of the Korean church’s practice of hospitality. 
Though she agrees that it is indeed a spiritual practice, she asks the question, “for 
whom?”. Her study reveals that Korean American women are the ones who not only 
prepare table fellowship by supplying the financial means, purchasing the ingredients, 
and then cooking the meal, but also by they clean up after it and attending to other menial 
duties in their churches. Kim acknowledges that the Sabbath and Church may be places 
of solace for Korean Americans more generally, this is not the case for Korean American 
women. Not only do they work to earn money for their families, but they also come home 
to have to perform household duties such as childrearing. For them, argues Kim, the 
Sabbath and the Church are only places where these tiring and stressful duties are 
repeated and continuously underappreciated. She states, “the Kyo-whe( church) calls 
churched Korean-American women to live a self-less and ‘double miserable life’ as their 
God-blessed fate.” 25 

Pat et al. consider singing to be another practice of Korean American spirituality. 
Singing is one activity in the Korean American church that is not gendered, where men 


25 Jung Ha Kim Bridge-Makers and Cross-Bearers: Korean American Women 
and the Church (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997), 82. 
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and women can freely participate in equally. 26 Korean Christian immigrants will often 
begin any gathering at church or in their homes by calling for “ ship-pahl-bun ” or number 
18, the signifier for one’s favorite hymn. 27 Singing hymns are another way for Korean 
Americans to cry out to God and release the suppressed anxiety, oppressions, fears, and 
hopes welling up inside of them. 

One of the spiritual practices of Korean American churches that has become 
heavily scrutinized in recent years is its practice of spiritual leadership and delegation of 
church work. Leadership and church work are indeed spiritual practices. Both are 
biblically grounded and sustain the spiritual life of the church community. Jung Ha Kim 
among others feels that Korean American churches do not make room for women to fully 
participate in the leadership of the church. This is largely due to what Sharon Kim and 
Jung Ha Kim have both noted as the church’s function of alleviated status anxiety among 
Korean men. 28 Having immigrated to the United States, many early Korean immigrants 
found themselves in a pattern of downward mobility and depreciated socio-economic 
status. In reaction to this, men clung to their statuses as deacons and elders at church. 

This stronghold of men still makes little to no room for women in church leadership 
including in the pastorate. 

Jung Ha Kim asked a Korean woman in an interview the different tasks men and 
women of the church participated in. The list for women encompassed almost all of the 


26 Pak et al., Singing the Lord's Song in a New Land, 27. 

27 Hymn number 18 refers to a popular hymn that many Korean Christians 
commit to memory. Ship-pal-bun is now a colloquial saying referring to one’s favorite 
hymn. 

28 Jung Ha Kim, Bridge-Makers and Cross-Bearers, 125. 
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menial labor and education within the church, in addition to praying for the male 
leadership. As for men’s roles, the interviewee said, “Men hold important positions in the 
church...Men take out garbages [sic]”. 29 Though this is a hilarious comment, it speaks to 
the larger problem of unequal labor distribution and authority. Korean women are 
entrusted with tasks that only further marginalize them in an already marginal culture 
within American society. Theologically this is not a sound spiritual practice as it excludes 
people based on gender from experiencing the fullness of spiritual life. It excludes men 
from experiencing the joy of service from feeding to teaching and women from authority 
and leadership that shapes the church. In response Jung Ha Kim notes that Korean 
immigrant women have taken up a subversive agency when they feel the church is 
moving in a direction that displeases them. They will purposefully withhold funds, labor, 
and even their attendance as a way of wielding power and voice. 30 This study will present 
participant’s reactions to what they experience as this same unequal distribution of labor 
in Korean American churches. 

Korean American churches still thrive today but are in need of reshaping and 
rethinking many of its spiritual practices to include the voices of the second and third 
generation as well as of women. Korean American women have a deep well of 
spirituality to draw from, including their indigenous heritage of shamanism. The question 
remains how the second generation of Korean American women have synthesized all of 
these traditions, consciously and subconsciously to recreate their own traditions and 
patterns of spirituality, spiritual identity, and perception of God. In chapters six and seven 

29 Jung Ha Kim, Bridge-Makers and Cross-Bearers, 104. 

30 


Ibid., 132. 
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I will share and discuss participant’s experiences and understandings of these cultural and 
congregational traditions. 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE STUDY 

Chapter Five opens the ethnographic study, introduces the congregation, the 
participants, and a description of the research processes with the prime objective of 
protecting the anonymity of the congregation and the participants. 

The Ethnographic Site 

For this study, I selected a multi-generational Korean American immigrant 
congregation in the greater Southern California area with what I considered a vibrant 
youth and family community. I considered this congregation vibrant because of the many 
programs for people of all ages. Though a small Korean immigrant congregation, this 
particular church has multiple weekly activities including a Wednesday night service, 
Friday night service, and daily early morning prayer discussed in the previous chapter. 

After several inquiries with Korean American and Korean immigrant 
congregations in the Southern California, I selected this particular congregation for 
several reasons. First and foremost, it belongs to a mainline Protestant denomination, and 
houses a second-generation youth group within its Korean American immigrant 
constiuency. Secondly, I had a pre-existing acquaintanceship with the congregation and 
thus had easier access to the congregation’s life and activities. Because I did not have any 
prior close encounters with the youth ministry or with youth families, this distance 
arguably provided me with a somewhat unbiased perspective of their youth ministry. Still, 
my familiarity with the program and the congregation provided greater access to youth 
programs and youth participants as I was welcomed on site to recruit participants in 


person. 



The Sample 


In order to obtain the hoped for sample size of 12-15 adolescent Korean American 
women, I made several announcements in the first and 1.5 generation services of the 
congregation in hopes of procuring parental consent. I also made the same 
announcements to the youth congregation repeatedly for two months. In the 
announcements, I disclosed the premise and purpose of the study and asked for 
volunteers who would not only participate in interviews, both privately and in groups, but 
also provide me access to their social media activities. As part of the process of obtaining 
consent, I also informed all potential volunteers that they were able to opt to leave the 
process at any time at their own discretion and without penalty. At the time of the study’s 
commencement, I originally recruited 13 volunteers out of the youth group who in turn 
signed informed consents or had their parents sign informed assents. 12 participants 
agreed to continue with the study. I met with each of these volunteers both individually 
and with their parents to explain the study’s process, potential risks, and the protections 
put in place. These volunteers included adolescents between the ages of 13-19, all 
second-generation Korean American women bom in the United States. Out of the 12 
volunteers seven were junior high school students and five were high school students. 
Those who volunteered were promised gift certificates in nominal amounts for their 
participation. 

After the process of obtaining informed consent and assent I began my research 
with participant observation in May of 2012 which I will discuss at length later in this 
chapter. Participant observation entailed attending each Sunday worship service, Bible 
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studies on Sunday afternoons, Friday night prayer and praise or FNPP 1 , and any special 
events or services the youth group held during my time there. As a participant observer I 
participated in these activities and meetings at first intentionally not drawing attention to 
myself and merely volunteering for activities. However, as the study progressed, I found 
it more affective to the building of rapport to take a more active and responsive role as a 
participant over that of pure observation. To keep my observation role thorough, I kept 
notes taken by hand, hopefully unobtrusively, and also made careful observations by 
committing things to memory, which I wrote down as soon as I had the chance. 

Along with the interviews, solo and group, described in Chapter 1 as well as the 
sharing of social media artifacts, I also asked each participant to select a pseudonym for 
herself. The range of their selection proved interesting. I added this step as a precaution 
against my participants being recognized in this study but also as a way of attempting to 
understand their social location and identity. Out of 12 girls, 8 chose English names and 4 
chose Korean names. Two of my participants, who were sisters, chose Korean names 
because they had always wanted Korean names. According to them their parents had 
deliberately chosen to not give their children Korean names in hopes that they would 
become more “Americanized.” 2 

The Congregation 

From this point forward I will refer to this congregation as Mainline Korean 
Church or MKC. Mainline Korean Church is a church numbering approximately 350 
members, with an average attendance of between 130-150 persons on any given Sunday. 

1 This is a pseudonym I have chosen and the participants agreed on for their actual 
title of the weekly event. 

2 Min-Ah and So-Young, interview by author, September 30, 2012. 
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MKC holds three services, two services in the Korean language and one service in 
English for the second-generation English-speaking congregants. MKC six ministers on 
staff at various levels of hire. Some ministers functioned only as pulpit supply or interims 
in the absence of a dedicated minister to a particular ministry. The lead minister is a 
Korean American immigrant male. The other ministers are a mixture of first, 1.5, and 
second generation Korean Americans. The youth minister at MKC is a married Korean 
American male with children. This youth group position was his first official ministry 
position, a field education internship designated by his seminary that turned into a full¬ 
time position. 

MKC has a Christian Education department, which includes a nursery, elementary 
school ministries or a Sunday school, and a junior and senior high ministry called the 
MKC Youth Group 3 . The Christian Education department has 60 regular attendees in 
various grades. The youth group, which is composed of both junior and senior high 
students boasts 30 regularly attending students and 6 students who attend irregularly. 4 
At the time of this study, among these students 11 were enrolled in junior high and 19 
were enrolled in senior high school. These students are 1.5 and second generation Korean 
American students by this researchers definition. However, as the study will show, some 
of the students prefer to self-determine in other ways outside of my pre-determined 
categories of generations and racial ethnic identity. Out of the 30 students who are 
regular attendees, 22 are local residents who travel less than 30 minutes to the church on 

3 A pseudonym chosen by me and approved by the participants. 

4 I define “regular” attendance in this study as attending every Sunday except for 
vacations, family emergencies, or illness. I define “irregular” attendance as occasional 
attendance, meaning attending only a few weeks at a time, or during special religious 
occasions or holidays like Easter and Christmas. 
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any given Sunday while 8 live more than 30 minutes away. As the data will reveal, 
distance is not a hindrance to the involvement of youth in ministry opportunities or 
activities. 

On a weekly basis, the youth group at MKC will meet at least twice, once for 
regular Sunday worship and once more Friday nights for Friday Night Prayer and Praise 
or FNPP. The youth minister is present for both the Sunday and Friday night meetings as 
are the three young adult volunteers, one man, and two women. All three volunteers are 
from the English-Speaking young adult ministry and do not have any blood relation to 
any of the youth group members. I note this because I was interested in any undertones of 
favoritism or relationships beyond teacher and student, or friendship. 

Throughout the year the MKC youth group participates in special activities. On 
the second Sunday morning of every month, they join the Korean speaking adult 
congregation in volunteering at a local Los Angeles soup kitchen. As part of this 
responsibility, the youth group joins the women of the Korean immigrant congregation in 
preparing a hot meal on Saturday night to take them to the soup kitchen on early Sunday 
morning. The meal consists of a hot home cooked soup, steamed vegetables, hot tea, and 
cold cut sandwiches. During all four times I joined as a participant observer, I noted that 
there were only Korean immigrant women who volunteered for this pre-meal preparation. 
Anywhere from 3-8 women would use the MKC kitchen to prepare meals for upwards of 
120 individuals who would frequent the soup kitchen the following Sunday. Joining them 
were 18-25 of the youth group members. All the women in my sample participated at 
least three times in the four times that I joined as a participant observer. Among these 
Korean immigrant adults who led the Saturday night preparation, most were youth group 
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parents, and consequently, some were mothers of the participants. The youth minister did 
not join the women and the youth group in preparation for Soup Kitchen service. 

On that Sunday morning of Soup Kitchen service, the mothers who prepared the 
meal and the youth group members who assisted were joined by other Korean speaking 
adult members of the congregation. The majority of those that joined on Sunday morning 
were adult men. The youth minister also joined at this time and led the soup kitchen 
volunteering by preaching a sermon and leading the volunteers in hymns. The clean up 
was handled all four times after the volunteers returned to church Sunday late morning by 
the same women who had volunteered Saturday night. They were joined by other women 
of the Korean immigrant congregation who did not attend but had come just to aid in the 
clean up as well as preparation for the next meal to come, the congregation meal Sunday 
afternoon at 12:30pm. Again, it was only the Korean immigrant women who participated 
in this portion of the volunteering process. The youth members who went with the 
Korean speaking adult ministry did not join in the clean up. 

The MKC youth group also hosts and attends praise night throughout the year. A 
praise night is an evening or two consecutive evenings when the praise team, or a 
worship team of youth group volunteers leads the rest of the youth group in a worship 
service that is focused on singing and prayer. Each praise night would begin around 
5:00pm and end around 10:00pm. The youth group would participate in the singing of 
contemporary worship songs by popular worship bands and performed by the youth 
group members like Hillsong’s United, and Chris Tomlin. 5 After singing on and off for 

5 These are examples of currently popular contemporary Christian worship bands 
who author the songs that MKC youth’s praise team sing on a weekly basis. 
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an hour or two the youth would sporadically join in ttong-song-kido as individuals and in 
groups. Ttong-song-kido as previously mentioned includes prayer out loud. Some 
students would begin to cry, hold one another while praying together, kneel, and rock 
their bodies back and forth. This Ttong-song-kido seemed to emulate what I had seen and 
experienced in Korean immigrant worship in my childhood, adolescence, and in recent 
scholarship about Korean American worship. 6 At some point the youth minister would 
preach a sermon of around 30 minutes and reconvene the praise and prayer time. 

In my experience, praise and prayer nights are common for Korean American 
youth groups. I remember my own youth group days where we did this at least once a 
month. During praise nights, the youth minister will preach, mothers of youth group 
members will prepare a fellowship hour, and more than the average number of Sunday 
attendees will participate. These events seemed to be looked forward to by not only youth 
group members but by their friends and family as well. There was an air of excitement 
around these occasional praise nights. I would often hear the phrase, “boo-oong” or 
revival in relation to praise nights. This “ boo-oong” was a hoped for occurrence by all 
parties involved, the youth minister, youth group members, and parents of the youth 
members. 

Groups within the MKC youth group included Bible Study groups that meet every 
Sunday, designated and grouped together by gender, the praise team, which meets once a 
week to practice and once a week to lead worship, and a leadership team, consisting of 
three youth group members, a president, secretary, and treasurer. 


6 Su Yon Pak et al.. Singing the Lord’s Song in a New Land: Korean American 
Practices of Faith (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2005) 35-44. 
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The four Bible study groups met on Sunday and were led by the three young adult 
volunteers and the youth minister. The three groups were divided into male and female, 
two female and two male. The groups were divided by gender but not by age or grade 
level. All four groups had a mixture of junior and senior high students. In my 
conversation with the women in this study, there did not seem to be a desire to have the 
grades or ages separated as this seemed to have been the long standing tradition of the 
congregation. It may have been that the congregation just did not have the numbers in 
members or volunteers, nor the resources to split the group up any further. Each group 
had 5-8 members on any given Sunday. The two female young adult volunteers had been 
leading their respective groups for over three years each. 

The Bible study groups would meet for 30 minutes to an hour each session. There 
was not a designated curriculum purchased by the church or selected by the youth 
minister in advance. In addition, there did not seem to be a time limit assigned to each 
meeting. Rather, the Bible Study would begin when worship ended and conclude when 
lunch was ready to be served in the fellowship hall. 

The Bible Study curriculum was created, prepared, and delivered by the young 
adult volunteers. As a participant observer, I divided my time between the two groups of 
women, joining one for a month, then the other, alternating in this way though out the 
study. Both leaders had different styles of leading, one preferring to pick a topic, create 
worksheets around that topic, have students memorize verses relevant to the topic at hand 
and reward them for completion of these assignments, while the other Bible study teacher 
had a loose discussion format that often veered from the Bible Study lesson to other 
topics such as school, relationship with parents, peers, and God. Both Bible study classes 
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began and ended with prayer. Both volunteers would select a student by random to give 
the opening and closing prayer. 

Lunch typically lasted for an hour and was eaten together by the whole 
congregation. The types of meals varied week to week but usually included one 
traditional Korean dish such as kim-chee or some other ban-chan or Korean side dish. 
During lunch, the MKC youth sat together at two tables along with the young adult 
volunteers and the youth minister. I joined them during the time as a participant observer. 

During my participant observation there was one youth retreat held where the 
youth group rented a house in Laguna Beach for three days and two nights in the month 
of August. Out of the 30 or so regular attendees 15 of them attended, including 8 of my 
participants. I attended this youth retreat as a volunteer responsible for driving the youth 
to and from the retreat location and as a chaperone. The youth seemed extremely excited 
to participate in this retreat. From the beginning of the summer and my time with them, 
they continuously spoke about the retreat, formed committees to come up with a theme, 
began to develop outlines for worship services, and held special prayers to bless their 
youth pastor and leaders and they prepared for the retreat. By late July, the youth had 
collectively decided on the theme of “Repentance: Turning Back to God” as their theme 
which coincided with the theme of a mid-summer prayer service and revival that the first 
generation had participated in. Questions arose around this observation. It seemed the 
youth were seeking in some ways to emulate the spirituality of their parents, to the extent 
that they would select the very same theme that their parent’s had selected for themselves 
not too long ago. Could it have been that the youth had seen positive results from this 
theme and revival in the behavior, spiritual lives, and relationships of their parents that 
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they consciously desired to achieve the same results? Or could it have been that they 
were unconsciously mirroring their parents, or both? 

The retreat felt like an extended Friday Night Prayer and Praise. The three days 
consisted of long hours: 3-6 hours of worship, including a sermon by the youth minister, 
contemporary worship music led by the praise team, and fervent prayer reminiscent of the 
prayer styles of the first generation. The mercurial aspect the timing of each worship 
service seemed to stem from the desire of youth to worship for extended periods of time. 
Though the youth minister had allotted only two hours for each worship session, each 
worship session the youth pressed for longer praise and prayer times. During the worship 
times, youth would alternate sit on the floor and stand around the room. They would go in 
and out of the room freely, even during the sermon, which the youth minister said he did 
not mind. The youth seemed emotionally excited and mournful on and off. Throughout 
the entire time the youth worship team for the retreat, comprised of two adolescent boys 
and adolescent girl who was also one of my participants, played or sang. They did not 
take breaks, but continuously played, even during the sermon where they played soft and 
mellow background music for the youth minster. The youth minister seemed used to this, 
as he would skillfully change the rhythm of his preaching along with the musical styling 
of the worship team. At times youth would fervently dance around, hopping up and down, 
shout, and cheer along with the words of songs led by their worship team while at other 
times they would kneel, huddle in fetal position, would stand with their hands clasped or 
raised, pray out loud and cry. At times they would congregate in groups of two or three 
physically laying hands on one another and alternately weeping and praying out loud in 
the Korean first generational style of fervent prayer. It was certainly interesting to see 
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how they had adopted consciously or unconsciously the spiritual practices of worship and 
prayer of their first generation parents. 

The remainder of the retreat was spent in free time, which constituted playing at 
the beach. What was interesting about beach time was the chosen dress of both the boys 
and girls. While the boys wore swim trunks only, the girls wore bathing suits, some in 
one pieces and others in bikinis and additional clothing on top of their suits such as tank 
tops, t-shirts, and shorts, while both playing on the beach and in the ocean. The youth 
minister did not implement a dress code for the retreat, so this decision seemed one the 
girls made on their own. When asked about why they did not wear their bathing suits 
only, one of my participants, a 17 year old who selected the pseudonym, Min-Ah, after 
her favorite Korean actress Shin Min Ah, responded, “Um, I don’t feel comfortable 
wearing a bikini in front of the boys and our pastor. 7 Doesn’t the Bible say something 
about how women are supposed to not cause men to stumble or something like that? Like, 
how that’s partially our responsibility as sisters in Christ?” When I mentioned that I did 
not think there was a verse or verses that said something anything to that effect, she 
added, “Well, either way, I don’t think it’s right”. When asked where she had heard of 

a 

those verses, she said, “I’m sure at church?” Neither the boys nor the youth minister 
commented on the chosen attire of the girls. They seemed to consider it normal behavior, 
which made me wonder whether this had been something going on for a long time. 


7 Min Ah never clarified whether she or the other women practiced “covering up” 
at the beach outside of the church context. 
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CHAPTER 6 

FINDINGS AND THEMES 

Chapter Six presents an the analysis of the findings and will outline the core themes that 
emerged through the coding process, using interviews and narratives of the research participants 
and of the researcher to validate claims. The proceeding analysis will incorporate a detailed 
comparison of the findings with the material highlighted in previous chapters such as 
psychological development, and the history of Korean American spirituality. These next two 
chapters include data and analysis of the private and group interviews as well as the participants’ 
input, corrections, comments, and suggestions upon the sharing of data and analysis transcripts. 
This discussion will be a process of meaning making from the findings of the research. Using the 
four tasks of practical theology defined by Richard Osmer, this portion of the dissertation will 
seek to take the presented themes and wrestle with what they may mean for religious education 
in the Korean American context as well as in the personal day to day lives of churched Korean 
American adolescent women. 

The research at MKC entailed interviews with 12 adolescent women, including two one 
on one interviews, one at the inception of the study and another at the conclusion, as well as two 
group interviews one at the beginning of the study and another towards the conclusion of the 
study’s progression. As previously mentioned the interviews took place at a neutral location and 
included an invitation to the participants to share other digital narratives with me such as social 
media pages and sites. The one on one interviews as well as my initial thoughts and analysis of 
the interview were transcribed and shared with the participants. Upon sharing them, we jointly 
made corrections, clarifications, and re-transcribed portions of the interview together. This is a 
crucial part of indigenous and/or post-colonial methodology. I chose to emulate the method of a 
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study don by Alison Jones and Kuni Jenkins that incorporated harnessed the collaborative power 
of both researcher and participant to interpret transcripts. 1 During this process I self-reflexively 
examined the dialogical interaction between the participants and me. I asked myself questions 
about the validity of the findings. Was I leading the discussion in any way? Was I looking for 
specific answers and ignoring the answers that were less appealing to me? In this way, the 
participants’s cross-examination of the data and initial analysis was extremely helpful to gauge 
the direction of discussions and further analysis. Five core themes emerged when paired with an 
analysis of the participant observation at MKC. 

The first theme to emerge was the importance of self-determined identity along with the 
desire and willingness of participants to explore changing identities and self-perception. This 
includes the freedom participants felt to shift and alter their racial-ethnic identification. The 
participants relished the opportunity to self-name and self-identify, and subsequently alter their 
initial determination of their identities, when given a choice. Second, many of the participants 
felt the current explicit curriculum (e.g., Bible studies, sermons) of the Christian education 
program at their church was not largely memorable or influential in the formation of their 
personal and spiritual lives. Instead they felt the time spent with their peers and youth leaders 
offered more influential formation. Third, the participants were encouraged through implicit and 
null curriculum to compartmentalize certain aspects of their identities and embrace instead a 
more spiritualized and fragmented identity within the church and Korean American Christian 
community. Fourth, the participant’s understandings, concepts, and perception of Jesus and God 
were as a figure beyond gender, culture, and race, however they only referred to Jesus or God as 

1 Alison Jones with Kuni Jenkins, “Rethinking Collaboration: Working the 
Indigene-Colonizer Hyphen,” in Handbook of Critical and Indigenous Methodologies, 
eds. Norman K. Denzin, Yvonna S. Lincoln, Linda Tuhiwai Smith (Thousand Oaks, CA: 

SAGE Publications, 2008), 473. 
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male and gravitated towards Anglo images of God or Jesus. Fifth, and perhaps most important, 
the study revealed that interaction with the study, especially their own words on paper, 
influenced the way participants shared and perceived themselves and other women in the 
congregational context and the public sphere. In what follows I will unpack each of these 
emergent themes in turn. 


Theme 1: Who do you want to be? 

“What should I call you? You can pick any name you want.” I began each interview with 

this question and statement. After explaining the need for pseudonyms for the purposes of this 

study, I invited each participant to select a name. The way they selected names revealed not only 

how they wanted to be addressed as part of this study but often also how they perceived 

themselves. The names they did not select were just as important as what they ended up selecting. 

All but five of my participants chose English names. Those that selected non-English names 

chose Korean ones, some chose that of their favorite Korean “idol”, or celebrity at the time. The 

women that chose Korean names also did so because they did not have traditional English names. 

Of the English names, only one chose a Biblical name. When asked why she chose a Biblical 

name, she stated, “I can’t think of anything else right now” , leading me to believe that the 

selection of a Biblical name was “second-best” to her. When I asked other participants why they 

had not selected Biblical names Zoe expressed her feelings on the matter: 

Zoe: “I feel like all of us have a Bible name. Or a name with Christ in 
it...like you! It’s supposed to symbolize how they [parents] want us to 
grow up, like become good Christians...”. 

Christine: “What do you mean?” 

Zoe: “Like, if your name is Esther.. .we have like five Esthers at 
church.. .maybe your mom hoped you would be like the Bible Esther?” 

Christine: “What’s the Bible Esther like?” 


2 Hannah, interview by author, June 10, 2012 
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Zoe: Long pause. “Doesn’t she sacrifice herself for God or something? Oh, 
and she’s a Queen!” 

Christine: “So, how come you didn’t pick a Bible name like Esther for 
yourself?” 

Zoe: Long pause. “I guess I don’t need the extra pressure? Don’t need to 
do it to myself [on top of parental pressure 3 ].” 4 

The brief conversation with Zoe on her reason for not selecting a Biblical name affirms 

Asian American adolescent psychology tells us about the incredible pressure the children 

of immigrants face in terms of parental expectations on top of other racial, and academic 

pressures. 5 Though most of the literature on the stress of parental expectations arises from 

academic concerns, Zoe’s statement reveals that there are also religious and cultural 

expectations that have merged to create additional pressure for adolescent women. Not 

only does a second generation Asian American adolescent have to strike an immigrant 

bargain with her parents in attempting to succeed financially and academically to 

“compensate” her parent’s great sacrifices, she must also bear the weight of her name as 

being an expectation to emulate an exemplary religious and cultural person. If this is 

indeed true, and we can assume this from what Zoe tells us, even the names Korean 

American adolescent women carry can be weighty things that interpret, challenge, shape, 

and potentially grates against their identities. 

Names in most cultures are of utmost importance. They carry meaning and even 

a prophetic notion of who you are destined to become. In Korean culture one’s name can 


3 In the second edit of this transcription, Zoe pointed out this clarification. I have 
inserted it here. 

4 Zoe, interview by author, June 17, 2012. 

5 Okazaki and Lim, “Academic and Educational Achievement Among Asian 
American Children and Youth,” in Asian American and Pacific Islander Children and 
Mental Health, Vol. 1, Development and Context, ed. Federick T.L. Leong, et al. (Santa 
Barbara, CA: Praeger, 2011), 146. 
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be spelled two different ways, in Korean or in Hanja, a form of Chinese characters. Each 
character of one’s name carries meaning and is traditionally selected for you by an older 
patriarch of the family like a grandfather. Therefore, many Korean Americans bear two 
different first names, a Korean one and an English one. For some Korean Americans, the 
Korean first name is subsumed into a middle name but in reality it is still a first name. 

For instance, my English name is Christine and my Korean name is Jin. Jin means small 
and precious. It was meant to juxtapose my last name Hong meaning “vastness”. To my 
paternal grandfather who gave me this name, I was something small and precious in the 
vast expanse of the world. It still moves me to think of how I received my name. Today, 
it is still the strongest connection I have to my heritage and a core part of the way I 
identify as a Korean American woman with deep and meaningful connections to previous 
generations in my family as well as to the Motherland from whence my parents came. 

I grew up hearing both usually Jin in the house and Christine outside of it. Jin was 
used by family members, older Koreans in my acquaintance, and in my adolescence by 
close Korean American friends. 6 I have always felt an intimacy attached to that name 
because the people who have been privy to it understood my Korean heritage as an 
essential part of my personal and communal identity. I assumed that this connotation and 
cultural connection would be the same for my participants as well. 7 


6 Some Korean Americans still use the honorifics tied to birth order, “op/?a” 
(older brother), “noona” (older sister) and such. I never used these honorifics and in my 
recollection they were never used in my family or among friends. 

7 I am naming this assumption to show I was conscious of them and vigilant to 
identity them as my own the data collection and analysis process. 
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The participants all possessed Korean names except for two. Not all of them knew 
the meanings of their names and the ones that did had either figured it out on their own or 
heard it from a parent or grandparent. One participant told me she had Googled the 
meaning of her name. 8 “No one told me what it (her name) means, I mean, I didn’t really 
ask, just Googled it. Means, “morning star”. Cute, huh?” 9 All the participants went by 
their English names and considered their Korean names to be their middle names when in 
a non-Korean space. Through the course of this study, four participants eventually 
incorporated their Korean name either in Korean, the English transliteration, or in 
meaning as their Facebook and Twitter handles which can be altered at the discretion of 
the page’s owner. Alex’s Facebook, for example, changed after we had the conversation 
regarding the meaning of her name. Later that evening, I saw that she had altered her 
Facebook handle to include “Morning Star” as part of the searchable name. This is one 
example of how the participants allowed their interview experiences, and larger 
experiences of the study inform the way they self-identified and explored their public 
identity. 

After choosing names, participants were asked to self-determine their racial ethnic 
identity. I posed this question as broadly as possible as not to lead participants to a 
specific category or categories. I deliberately asked the question, “What would you call 
yourself?”, and hoped they would infer the question to mean racial-ethnicity but was 
open to their leading. Out of 12 participants, nine self-identified as Korean American, one 
as Korean, one as American, and one as human. 

8 Alex, interview by author, June 17, 2012 

9 Alex, interview by author, June 17, 2012 
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I did not want to assume that all participants were giving this portion of self- 
identification deep thought. Their instinctual answer was more interesting to me. When 
asked them to explain why they self-identified in that particular manner, the participant 
who identified as American stated that being American bom was the greatest signifier of 
how she identified herself. The participant who identified as Korean categorized herself 
this way because she felt more comfortable using the Korean language, socializing with 
other Koreans and Korean Americans, and living among those of Korean culture. 10 In 
fact, the participant who identified as Korean actively participated in the consumption of 
Korean pop culture by watching Korean dramas, following Korean celebrity gossip, 
participating in “Idol” fan clubs, and listening to Korean music. Out of the nine 
participants who identified as Korean American, the two were the ones who also did not 
possess Korean names. Neither of these girls spoke Korean but had been recently brought 
deliberately by their 1.5 generation parents to MKC to learn the Korean culture and 
language. The one participant, Noelle, who identified as human did so with intention and 
understanding that the question was inferring racial ethnic affiliation. When pressed to 
explain her choice she stated, “I don’t like when we put ourselves into categories. Isn’t 
that why most wars happen and stuff? It’s better not to try and fit in with one type of 
group or people. I don’t think that’s what God wants either. Isn’t that why God tells us 
we should just call ourselves His children?” 11 Her choice reveals her feeling of wanting 

10 It is important to note that three out of four of these participants also lived in 
the Koreatown section of Los Angeles, where Korean culture, products, etc. were more 
readily accessible to them. Studies by Pyong Gap Min and Joann Hong support these 
findings regarding the Korean American second generation raised in ethnic enclaves. 

II Noelle, interview by author, July 8, 2012. 
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to identify with the term that most connected her at the most basic level to others in order 
to avoid conflict. 

After their initial self-determined names and racial ethnic groupings, the 
participants were given opportunities in each conversation to change how they chose to 
identity themselves. This was done as part of the post-colonial methodology used in this 
study. As indigenous researchers often note the power to self-determine is the crux of 
research among marginalized communities. Historically, the researcher names the group 
and persons being researched, thus taking away personal and communal agency and 
creating identities that later shape, sometimes negatively, entire people groups. The 
researcher can also name herself first which by default names the participant, the 
former’s choice producing the other. 12 By making space for participants to self-determine, 
the researcher is able to better share and document the participant’s self-perception. 

Though none of the participants wanted to change their pseudonyms, nearly all of 
the participants changed their racial ethnic identity at least one time throughout the 
research process. Most participants eventually switched back to their original affiliation 
and identity. This detail is significant because it affirms what developmental psychology 
tells us. Identity formation is a process for adolescents occurring “within a social 
milieu.” 13 As Asian American adolescents interact with their surroundings and others 
they constantly negotiate self-perception. While participating in this study, it makes sense 
for their self-perception to change as a result of sharing their narratives, having their 
stories mirrored back to them, and interacting with one another and me. 

12 Jones and Jenkins, “Rethinking Collaboration, ” 473. 

13 Ibid., 473. 
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In addition, many American-born Asian Americans go through a process of 
enculturation where they actively seek to understand and internalize aspects of their 
social ethnic heritage. This is also significant because it symbolizes the safely the 
participants felt throughout the research process to experiment with identity when given 
the opportunity. The risk they felt in switching back and forth depending on their self¬ 
perception and others in that moment was minimal. Perhaps this occurred as a result of 
their feelings of collective self-esteem or “feelings of self-worth and self-respect that an 
individual derives from social group membership.” 14 In other words, knowing that 
identity formation was an process understood and accepted by the researcher and my 
their peers made the participants feels a collective sense of group membership which 
resulted in the confidence to explore different identities. As the findings of Pyong Gap 
Min and Joanne Hong reveal, second generation Korean Americans feel a strong sense of 
social ethnic attachment, which comes from the support and solidarity of belonging to a 
homogenous group. 15 1 believe that it was this sense of support that allowed the 
participants to feel they were able to safely experiment and re-negotiate their chosen 
ethnic-racial identities throughout the study. 

It is important to note that participants did not volunteer these changes but made 
the decision to make changes based on the invitation of the researcher to do so. After 
explicitly being asked, “Would you like to change your answer to this question?”, they 
felt the freedom to question and shift their affiliated identities. When asked why they 

14 Jones and Jenkins, “Rethinking Collaboration,” 483. 

15 Pyong Gap Min and Joann Hong, “Ethnic Attachment among Second- 
Generation Korean Americans,” in The Second Generation: Ethnic Identity among Asian 
Americans, ed. Pyong Gap Min (Walnut Creek, CA: AltaMira Press, 2002), 120. 
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decided to make these adjustments, several participants shared that in re-reading the 
transcripts, and in the process of speaking about their lives they came to certain self- 
realizations that prompted them to perceive themselves differently. According to the 
participants they did not feel guilt or shame in making these shifts, but instead felt that 
they had come to better understand a particular aspect of themselves in turn causing them 
to alter their racial ethnic affiliation. It is highly possible that since I made it clear that 
they were welcome to switch back and forth whenever they saw fit, the participants felt 
more freedom to experiment with different identities and affiliations. For a religious 
educator, understanding that this may be a specific attribute of Asian American 
adolescence is important as it affirms the need for religious education in the Korean 
American church that invites and welcomes what is naturally developmental and 
therefore healthy for adolescent girl’s mental health and identity formation. 

Theme 2: Curriculum 

“Honestly, I don’t remember the sermons at all. Is that bad? Giggle. Uh, yeah.. .guess 
that’s pretty bad. I mean, I love Jundo 16 , but unless something really touches me, or hits me right 

i n 

here hand to heart , I don’t really remember what he says on Sundays.” Suzie’s confession 
echoed much of what I heard and observed during my time at MKC. Though a sermon is 
preached every Sunday and Bible studies are undertaken after each sermon, for the most part the 
participants did not remember or retain the specifics of what they heard. Instead sermons and 
Bible studies through perceived to be important were peripheral to time spent with their peers 
and volunteers. Noelle, who took notes diligently during each sermon in the section of her 

16 Jundo is short of Jundosanim, or the Korean terminology for non-ordained 
pastor. Translated it means, evangelist. 

17 Suzie, interview by author, July 29, 2012. 
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bulletin designated for them expounded on why she thought she didn’t remember weekly 
sermons or Bible studies. 

Christine: You said earlier that you don’t usually remember sermon topics 
or Bible studies. You take lots of notes though. 

Noelle: Yeah, I don’t know, I like taking notes. I think what Jundo is 
saying is important and I don’t want to lose it. 

Christine: But you don’t remember what you write? 

Noelle: I guess I don’t. But I have notes, right? So, I can always go back 
and look at them even though I forget. I also think it’s because in some 
ways it’s all the same. Jesus loves us and died for our sins. We have to do 
good things to honor God. You know, love your neighbor... 

Christine: You remember a lot, themes, just not specific topics, or verses. 

Is that fair to say? 

Noelle: I guess I do. I remember the important stuff at least! 

Christine: What about Bible Studies? 

Noelle: I don’t remember those as much. I think because it’s more important that 
we’re all together. It’s fun. That’s what I remember, the fact that I like being 
there with my friends. 

Christine: So, from what you’re saying and realizing, what do you think you’re 
learning from the sermons, Bible studies, and retreats? 

Noelle: Long pause. Um, hopefully, how to be a better person. 

Christine: Are you learning things about yourself? 

Noelle: I learn more about myself, like the real me, when I’m with my 
friends(Church friends). Like at retreats. We can be ourselves. Like, the people 
that don’t talk to each other will hang out together and people are suddenly crying 
and praying to God out loud and things like that. It’s like, more real, you know? 

... When we talk about stuff together and even when we fight and stuff. A lot of it 
happens at church since we’re here a lot. We’re always together, not just here but 
on Facebook and stuff. Even when we’re physically together, we’re always 
posting things on walls and texting. We’re like one big family. 

The data reveals that explicit curriculum though noted by the girls as being important and even 

essential to their spiritual formation, are not as significant to them as time spent with one another, 

whether that time is spent physically together or online. 

Several of the participants mentioned retreats as being extraordinary times of spiritual 

growth and stretching, where they discovered things about themselves, each other and their 

relationships. The participants overwhelmingly remembered retreat sermons and topics, some 

from 2-3 years ago. Some saved bulletins from these events as reminders of what they learned 
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there. When asked why they felt they remembered these events over the weekly ones, they stated 
that they were encouraged to spend more quality time with one another at retreats and that each 
sermon was usually tailored to “what they were going through,” whereas they felt weekly 
sermons and Bible studies were following “the pattern of we’re supposed to learn time of year, 
like Christmas or Easter”. 18 

This tells us that Korean American adolescent girls are more likely to retain educational 
events, tools, and topics that are specifically tailored to their personal struggles. It is these 
intimate interactions that educate and form rather than curriculum out of the lectionary. The 
participant’s response to different types of educational methods reveal they are aware of the 
differences between educational methods are tailored for their consumption and those designed 
to meet general needs. Korean American adolescent women need educators who are informed 
regarding their personal, cultural, and social struggles, and who can incorporate these daily 
struggles along with appropriate encouragement into church curriculum and programs. 

Participants also valued and benefited from quality time spent with one another, 
including quality time with the adult leaders in their lives, including pastors and teachers, 
over what they perceived as routine types of Biblical lessons that held similarities in 
themes and formulas. Asian American adolescent studies reveal that congregational 
support in the form of socialization leads to believing in a greater purpose for one’s 
struggles that can lead to healing and personal growth. 19 When one considers the 
exceeding pressure the participants feel from parents, themselves and society, it is no 

18 Bada, interview by author, August 12, 2012. 

19 Gene G. Ano, Elizabeth S. Mathew, and Mary A. Fukuyama, “Religion and 
Spirituality,” in Asian American Psychology: Current Perspectives, ed. Nita Tewari and 
Alvin N. Alvarez (New York: Psychology Press, 2008), 142. 
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surprise that quality person-to-person socialization is more valuable and educative for 
them than Bible studies alone. It is in spending quality time, and having their struggles 
made significant and mirrored back to them through Biblical and spiritual lenses that they 
feel they are growing both spiritually and as whole human beings. The Bible or a sermon 
without authentic socialization does not function as a source of healing or formation. 

In addition to quality personal encounters, participants valued the comfort they 
felt in one another’s presence. Retreats were viewed as extraordinary because they 
allowed participants to spend intimate time with those who shared the same beliefs, 
values, and culture. Hannah states, “Retreats are the best. We only have one a year but I 
look forward to it so much. It doesn’t even matter if we go somewhere far away. I love 
just hanging out with everyone.. .we understand each other.. .we all come to church, 
we’re all Korean, have the same types of problems with our parents, and it’s just easier I 
guess”. 20 

Sociologists Kelly Chong and Rebecca Y. Kim have examined the evangelical 
campus culture of second generation Korean Americans and discovered that it is these 
very same ideas of ease and comfort that draw Korean American students on campus to 
prefer the company of a homogeneous group. Rebecca Kim’s book God’s New Whiz 
Kids: Korean American Evangelicals on Campus , undergirds her argument for 
ethnocentricity with the key idea of comfort. Comfort is important to second generation 
Korean Americans who experience their entire lives wafting through a culturally in- 
between space. They are not what their parent’s consider fully “Koreanized” nor are they 
white. They gather together to worship, foster relationships with others of the same 

20 Hannah, interview by author, June 20, 2012. 
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background, and to avoid the anxiety of having to assimilate to one culture or the other. 
This gives way to a stronger emergent identity as a group and as individuals which, 
paired with the support offered by religious beliefs, Asian American developmental 
psychology tells us leads to higher levels of resilience and stronger personal identity 
formation. 

The idea of what is ‘most comfortable’ may seem basic, but it is essential to the 
attraction ethnocentric ministry holds for these participants. Kelly H. Chong, a 
sociologist from the University of Chicago found a similar emphasis on comfort in her 
interviews of Korean American college students. One stated, “The first thing that attracts 
people is fellowship, a sense of closeness. It’s trying to find a group that’s comfortable. 
Lots of kids from white areas come to church to relate to Korean friends. There is a sense 
of comfort in being with other Koreans.. .understanding in terms of background”. Why 
this yearning for comfort? A white American who is socially perceived as dominant and 
who feels comfortable in most areas of her life may actively seek tension and the 
opportunity to get out of her “comfort zone” in campus ministry, but a second generation 
Korean American does the opposite. Choosing to venture outside of one’s comfort zone 
may seem like an exciting option for a white American student, but it is an involuntary 
experience for students like this study’s participants. Seeking out a place of comfort is a 
survival tool and even a coping mechanism. Such adolescents seeks space that will offer 


21 Kelly H. Chong, “What it Means to be a Christian: The Role of Religion in the 
Construction of Ethnic Identity and Boundary among Second-Generation Korean 
Americans”, Sociology of Religion 59, no. 3 (1998): 267. 
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comfort while practicing her faith in order to escape the ever-present tension of feeling 
out of place in both the white and Korean immigrant world. 

For the participants, retreats were also an opportunity to spend time with other 
girls. Tracie shares, “At retreats, I don’t really even go outside. I spend all day in the 
cabins or where ever just talking to my friends (other girls). We just talk for hours about 
everything. It’s our version of therapy!”. 22 Going beyond the comfort of worship and 
interactions, there are other common aspects participants share with their faith 
community; family traditions, food, sense of humor, and gender roles. 23 These common 
familial and cultural threads connect with an evangelical and mission-minded common 
ground often found in Korean immigrant theology, fusing together to define the 
participant’s perception of what is “most comfortable.” 

What educates girls in the Korean American church? Certainly scripture, sermons, 
Bible studies, and other forms of explicit curriculum hold educational qualities. However, 
participants feel that though these types of curriculum are important, they function better 
when they are deemphasized and social interaction is emphasized. Social interactions 
among other Korean American girls and adults that function as trusted mentors not only 
provide girls with the sense of comfort and support so vital to their mental health and 
development but it also provides healing aspects for their psyche in the midst of dealing 
with the cultural challenges of being a bi-cultural women exploring and developing a 
stronger sense of themselves. 


22 Tracie, interview by author, June 17, 2012. 

23 Rebecca Y. Kim, God’s New Whiz Kids? Korean American Evangelicals on 
Campus (New York: New York University Press),78-81. 



Theme 3: Whole Women 


Greer Anne Ng, is a prominent Asian American religious educator who 
specializes in scholarship for and with Asian American congregations. One of Ng’s most 
significant contributions to the field of religious education is her advocacy for holistic 
and gender positive images of Asian American woman in the church. For example, Ng 
shared a story about a group clergy introduction in a church. While the men are 
introduced as Rev. so and so, the singular female clergy member is named Mrs. Chung. 24 
Ng goes on to stress the importance of how we name women in the church, intentionally 
and unintentionally rendering certain aspects of their lives invisible and insignificant. 

This Confucian system identifies women by their husbands and children. This 
identification system continues to permeate Korean American church culture. Therefore, 
women in the Korean American church tend to possess typically fragmented identities 
than their male counterparts. 

The question remains: Though this is cultural do adolescent women perpetuate the 
invisibility of first generation women? The data revealed that participants participated in 
perceiving and accepting the fragmented identities of the older women in their 
congregation. They understood and accepted fragmented female identities of the older 
generation of women as holding spiritual meaning and purpose. Kaitlyn responds to my 
notes on this subject: 

“I guess I never thought about why we don’t know more about women in 
our church. The whole thing about us not knowing women’s names... I 
think God eventually rewards women for being humble like that. Like, 


24 Greer Anne Ng, “Asian Sociocultural Values: Oppressive and Liberating 
Aspects from a Woman’s Perspective,” in People on the Way: Asian North Americans 
Discovering Christ, Culture, and Community, ed. David Ng (Valley Forge, PA: Judson 
Press, 2006), 75. 
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they don’t care that we don’t call them by their names or know what they 
do for a living. I really do think it’s an example of humility. They just 
serve God, that’s all that matters. I mean, we have to learn to be like them, 
right? Like earthly rewards versus our reward in heaven.” 25 

Like Kaitlyn, the other participants initially seemed to feel that the fragmented identities 

they perceived were educative tools for how they should understand their own identities 

as Korean American Christian women 

At MKC the first, 1.5, and second-generation women hold diverse positions as 
professionals in the greater Los Angeles area. They are doctors, store-owners, teachers, 
scientists, artists, and musicians. Most possess undergraduate degrees and some possess 
graduate degrees. However, their non-congregational lives are not readily a part of their 
churched identity. For instance, when asked if they knew the occupations of the women 
in their church, participants only knew a few, and of the few they included the 
professions of their own mothers and friends of their mothers. Bo-mee, looked at me 
skeptically before tenuously suggesting, “Uh, professional moms?”. 26 Participants were 
able to name the occupations of several men in the congregation including those with 
whom they were distantly acquainted. In fact, some men with professional titles were 
referred to as specifically, Dr. so and so. 

Though it is possible that this data merely reveals what might be normal for most 
mainline congregations in America, this is not the case for a typical Asian American, and 
especially Korean immigrant congregation. The communal quality of Korean immigrant 
culture encourages and enforces the mutual knowing and relationship building of 
community members, even between generationally different members. 

25 Kaitlyn, interview by author, August 12, 2012. 

26 Bo-mee, interview by author, September 2, 2012 
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Here is an excerpt from the transcript from a conversation with Alex about the 

occupations of women at MKC. That particular Sunday MKC hosted free vaccinations as 

a ministry to the elderly. The program is run by deaconess and family practitioner who 

administers the vaccinations pro-bono. This particular deacon also participates in 

overseas medical mission outreaches with MKC. 

Christine: Tell me about what you saw this past Sunday at church. 

Alex: Vaccinations. Phillip’s mom gives them every year...or at least as 
long as I can remember... 

Christine: What do you know about Phillip’s mom? 

Alex: She does a lot of volunteer work at church, like mission trips and 
stuff. I know she went on one with my Dad once. 27 To Mexico. 

Christine: Do you know Phillip’s mom’s name? 

Alex: Uh, no? I mean, um, Mrs. Lee? Nervous laugh 
Christine: What about what she does for a living? 

Alex: She’s a Doctor...that’s why she gives vaccinations. 

Christine: Are there any other female doctors at church? 

Alex: I think she’s the only one. 

Christine: What do some of the other women at church do for a living? 

Alex: Uh, I’m not sure. My mom just stays home with us. I think lots of 
other mom’s here do too. Right? 

Alex’s inability to recall the professions of any of the other women at MKC was 
troublesome to me and later to her during transcript validation. Why did she only 
perceive women as mothers and homebound when most of the mothers in the 
congregation worked? It is possible that Alex projected her own knowledge of her mother 
onto the other women at the church. However, Alex had attended MKC since the 2 nd 


27 Alex’s father is a dentist who also participates in medical outreach along with 
the Deacon in this narrative. 

28 Participants including Alex knew the first names of many of the congregation’s 
men. These names were primarily English names that male professionals used. 

29 In later cross-examination of the transcript and my notes, Alex noted that she 
was nervous because it shocked her that she didn’t know “Phillip’s Mom’s” first name. 
She said, “I know the names of all my white friend’s moms, but not my Korean friends 
moms.. .1 never realized that before. It’s weird” 



grade and her family participated actively in congregational life. As Alex mentioned, her 
parents were involved in mission outreaches, volunteer activities at the church, and 
weekly meetings. Alex spends an average of 10 hours church on a weekly basis and 
therefore had many opportunities throughout her cumulative time there to meet and 
observe the women at MKC outside of her peers in the youth ministry. Yet the only 
person she recognized as having a profession was Mrs. Lee or “Phillip’s mom”. Is it 
possible that having experienced “Phillip’s mom” regularly in another capacity other than 
domestic church volunteer work such as cooking meals, church education, or cleaning 
had been helpful for Alex to paint a more holistic picture of her in her mind? What would 
it mean for the identity development of the women in this study, if they were aware of the 
varied lives of the women in their congregation outside of their church personas? 

Another woman at MKC is a renowned scientist. Unlike most of the women at 
MKC, this fact is well known among congregants including the adolescent women in this 
study. In my observation of this individual, though she held a high-powered leadership 
role in the world of technology and science, she did not incorporate her leadership ability 
into her congregational life. In fact, unless someone went out of their way to mention the 
professional life of this individual, it was not evident at all. Though it is in no way a 
requirement for individuals to bring their professional lives into their congregational life, 
men in Korean American churhces are regularly identified by their occupational titles as 
well as their congregational positions such as Dr. Choi, Kim Byun-no-sah, Elder Lee, or 
Deacon Suh. 30 I did not observe the same for women who were commonly referred to by 


30 Byuno-Sah means lawyer. 
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their children’s or husband’s names along with their church titles such as Mrs. Kim, Mi- 
Kyung’s Mom, Min jipsanim Ahnae 31 , Deacon Sim and Kwon-sah-nim. 

It was interesting to note how the participants perceived this simultaneously well 
known but concealed identity of the female scientist. Suzie who aspires to also work in 
science gushed, “She (the female scientist) is so cool. I mean, she’s really young but 
really accomplished. My mom’s always telling me I have to be like her. She’s like “Be 
top at school, always top, top!” She’s always nagging me that I have to study really hard 
so I can be like her”. When I asked Suzie if there were other things she admired about the 
scientist she pointed to what other participants also perceived and understood as spiritual 
humility. “You know, she’s totally famous and successful, but when she’s at church, you 
would never know it. She doesn’t really talk about it unless you ask her about it. She has 
a real servant’s heart. I always notice that after lunch and stuff she always cleans up, and 
she never complains. I think that’s what God wants from us. Even though we have lots 
of worldly success, when we come before God we have to put all that aside to glorify 
him.” 33 Suzie’s understanding and admiration for the scientists’ behavior at church 
echoed in some ways what Alex mentioned about Phillip’s mom. Women at MKC have 
fragmented or incomplete identities. Whether their hidden names are invisible or their 
professions, passions, and achievements are put aside for the sake of congregational 
service, this implicit curriculum teaches Korean American adolescent women what they 


31 Literally translated meaning. Deacon Min’s wife or Deacon Min’s “inside- 
person”. 

32 She named herself after her favorite Korean pop-star/actress. 

33 Suzie, interview by author, July 29, 2012. 
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should emulate and how they must perceive one another and themselves in order to 
“honor and glorify” God. 

Unfortunately, these lessons encourage a fragmented identity that is doubly 
confusing and uncomfortable for women in adolescent development who are struggling 
to place their identities in a tug of war between two cultures, asking themselves 
constantly, “Who am I and who do I want to be?” 34 The implicit and null curriculum 
pointed to female identities as fragmented, women had invisible identities outside 
motherhood and congregational laborers were praised and declared humble and spiritual 
for deliberately concealing or disregarding their achievements, passions, and occupations. 

1 c 

All my participants had a desire to pursue the life of a “good Christian” but much of 
what they conveyed as being requirements of these this image caused them great 
fragmentation in their identity and declaim in theological development. These cultural 
gender roles embodied by the women at MKC are understood and perceived by the 
participants as Christian gender roles rather than cultural ones. Sharon Kim calls this 
phenomenon the Koreanizaton of Christianity. Korean culture and Christianity have so 
greatly merged that for many “being Korean is synonymous with being Christian.” 36 The 
participants interpret women’s fragmented identities and relegation to domestic and 


34 Tiffany Yip and Sara Douglass, “Ethnic Identity of Asian American Youth: 
Process, Context, and Outcomes” in Asian American Pacific Islander Children and 
Mental Health, Vol.1, Development and Context, ed. Frederick T. Leong, Linda Juang, 
Desiree Baolian Qin, and Hiram E. Fitzgerald (Santa Barbara, CA: Praeger, 2011), 173. 

35 This phrase was used be several of the participants throughout the study. 

36 Sharon Kim, A Faith of Our Own: Second Generation Spirituality in Korean 
American Churches (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 2010), 43. 
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educational roles as the result of women attempting to live Christian lives versus as a 
result of Korean cultural gender roles. 

Theme 4: Jesus 

Some things are not meant to be questioned but simply believed. It was not until I 
entered seminary and left my Korean American church community that I felt I could even 
ponder the nature of God’s person, presence, and being, including the aspect of gender. In 
hindsight, this experience of God’s absolute maleness left me feeling one step removed 
from my male counterparts’ understanding of God’s personhood. There was something 
mysterious about God and maleness equally, that paired together, I felt rather far from 
understanding or knowing God at all. It felt as if I would have to work that much harder 
or be in favor with God just a bit more in order to understand what men already knew 
about God simply by sharing gender. 

In my research, I assumed that the participant’s thoughts and perception of God 

and God’s nature would echo this general feeling of distance due to gender that I ascribed 

to in my youth. However, the narratives of the women and the resulting data revealed 

contradicting information. While most of the women interviewed felt that God and 

Jesus 37 were beyond gender, race, or any other categories, when they spoke of God or 

Jesus they attributed male gender and Anglo characteristics to them. Bo-mee, a senior in 

high school shares her perspective: 

Christine: Tell me about the characteristics of God. 

Bo-mee: He’s loving, forgiving, almighty, and a friend. When I think 
about God, I picture a really strong old man. Not someone bent over or 
anything like that, but just really wise and strong looking with a sense of 
humor.. .like Gandalf. 


37 


I use God and Jesus interchangeably here because the women did as well. 
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Christine: So when you think about God you see someone like Gandalf? 

Really powerful? Wise? Old? Say more. 

Bo-mee: Well, yeah. God’s the strongest, and I guess the wisest but the 
Gandalf thing, that’s just my own idea. I don’t think God can be 
contained in just a human body, I mean he’s beyond that right? Beyond 
our own ideas and thinking? But, Jesus did come as a man. He could have 
come as anything else, a kid or a woman, but he came as a man, so I guess 
that tells us something. I guess I don’t have a problem saying God’s a guy. 

What’s wrong with that? I mean, God still loves us the same and forgives 
our sins if I picture God as a man or a woman right? And I just happen to 
picture him as a man. Also, I think I also picture him as a white man. Is 
that weird? I just realized that! But even if I picture God like that, it 
doesn’t mean he’s actually like that. He’s probably just really alien 
looking. 

Christine: So, why do you think you picture God this way then? 

Bo-mee: I guess because of what I just said about how Jesus is a man and 
maybe also because everyone else always talks about him like that. I 
mean, talks about him like he’s a guy. Also, we always have men pastors 
more that women pastors. So, if a man is telling me about God, I picture 
another man I guess. 38 

The participants agreed that the characteristics of God included love, forgiveness, 
omniscience, omnipresence, and God was beyond the realm of gender and race. However, 
an investigation into their personal narratives led to the uncovering of their perceptions of 
God that was gendered male and raced as white. When asked about this contradiction, 
several of the women shared that these perceptions were largely due to the way the 
church and much of the world portrayed God, from media to ministers. In examining 
their Facebook profiles, I noticed that some of the participants had posted or liked a series 
of Bible passages and Christian themed sayings which included portrayals of Jesus as 
white and male. Some of the portrayals were in cartoon form, yet Jesus was still very 
much white and male. 

In listening to my participants it seemed that they were open to other 
interpretations and portrayals of God and Jesus’ being and personhood, including God as 


38 Bo-mee, interview by author, September 2, 2012. 
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feminine, but have not had opportunities to perceive God as such. It also seemed to me 
that God’s perceived gender and race neither affected their self-perception nor created in 
them feelings of insecurity about their femaleness. Nevertheless, they were aware before, 
during and after our conversations that many of their perceptions had been formed 
through the implicit curriculum, or the environment through which they received their 
Christian education, most of which occurred at church but also occurred at home, and 
even online. 

Theme 5: Changes 

Ethnographic studies strive to cause as little disturbance or change in a researched 
community or group as possible. Post-colonial qualitative research study may very well 
have the opposite effect. It is not only possible for the community to change but also the 
researcher herself. Especially since this study is a feminist ethnography rather than a 
traditional ethnography, I made the assumption from the outset of the high probability 
that participants who were a part of this study could and would awaken to new 
perspectives about themselves as well as their community. This assumption was stated as 
part of both informed consent and assent. My goal throughout this study attempted to 
track these changes as well as protect my participants from feelings of abandonment or 
isolation after they had made discoveries about themselves or others. 

The most traceable changes in the participants occurred through the changes in 
self-determination. As mentioned previously, a few of the women changed their 
Facebook handles to include the Korean names as a result of discovering or sharing the 
meaning of their Korean names during interviews. This reveals that these particular 
women were publically claiming a part of their identity, or discovering a new part of their 
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identity, that they had not previously acknowledged or claimed as a result of their 
interaction with the study. 

This is a significant finding because it supports the assumption that Korean 
American adolescent women have a desire to examine, understand, and incorporate their 
Koreanness as part of their public identity, not only their private lives, and that they 
desire to make connections with their heritage. When asked why she had included her 
Korean name as part of her Facebook handle, Hannah said, “I thought it was cool. It like 
connects me to my family, you know? My dad says harabugi 39 gave me that name. He 
died three years ago. When I use it like that, (On Facebook) it makes me feel like he’s 
still around.” 40 

Not only did their perceptions of self become less fragmented and more inclusive 
regarding the cultural aspects of their identities, some of the participants also expanded 
their concepts of God and Jesus. For example, Alex and Noelle began to refer to God as 
“It” instead of using the pronoun “He”. Alex even Googled, found, and posted on 
Facebok a picture of an Asian Jesus, from a religious play performed in Korea. When 
asked why they had begun to refer to God as an “It”, Noelle replied, “I guess our talk, 
and reading what I said made me think that if I really think God is beyond those thing 
(Gender, race, culture), then I should probably act like it”. 41 Alex claimed she had only 
begun to call God “It” because Noelle had started doing it. 


39 Harabugi means grandfather in Korean. 

40 Hannah, interview by author, June 10, 2012. 

41 Noelle, interview by author, July 8, 2012. 
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The transcripts, and the process of re-reading and examining the transcripts for 
validation became mirror-like for the participants, revealing through their own words 
aspects about their identity, perceptions, and understandings that they had not perceived 
clearly before. When asked about the Google image Alex had posted on her Facebook 
wall, she said she thought it was funny and that her friends would find it funny as well. 42 
The photo received thirty-seven likes and comments from fourteen of her friends ranging 
from “What is this?!”, “This is hilarious” to “Jesus isn’t Asian!” the last being from an 
Anglo-American boy that Alex knew from camp, to which a 16-year-old church friend of 
Alex’s responded, “Believe it son!”. 43 Even though Alex only saw humor in an Asian 
Jesus, it is still significant to note that the interview, questions, and re-reading of her 
answers affected her enough to Google images of an Asian Jesus out of curiosity. While 
she had not considered Jesus as an Asian man prior to this, her experience and 
participation in the study broadened her perception of Jesus’ image and gave her the 
willingness to open up the dialogue with those in her online community, many of whom 
she saw on a daily basis. 

Alex’s willingness to post this picture on Facebook resulted in dialogue between 
her friends and acquaintances on the “race of God”, something which Alex did not 
participate in online further. When asked what she thought of the responses she received 
on her post, she said, “Yeah, I guess people thought it was funny enough to say things 
about it. It made me feel weird when that white guy from camp said that Jesus wasn’t 
Asian. I wanted to be like, “Why not?!”, even though I hadn’t ever thought about Jesus 

42 Alex, interview by author, July 15, 2012. 

43 


Alex’s Facebook, June 20, 2012. 
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like that either. Something about that comment made me mad.” 44 Alex’s response to her 
camp friend’s statement on Jesus’ race made her feel as if there was something wrong 
about an Asian Jesus. After re-reading her transcript Alex later clarified that she felt her 
Facebook friend was insinuating that Jesus could only be white because he was white. 

She felt he had meant whiteness was better than Asianness. Since she understood Jesus as 
perfect, she felt that comment came from a place of white supremacy. 45 

Though Alex had intended only to post a funny picture online, her doing so 
incited a conversation that ended up making her feel uncomfortable and even angry. For 
Alex the process and result of participating in this study was not limited to time spent in 
the interview or validating her transcripts. She took what she heard and read home, 
mulled it over, and re-presented her thoughts online for the world to see. Thus, 
participation in the study affected Alex and other’s understanding of God and self though 
it was not the initial intent. 

Other changes to their perceptions of self and others, thus affecting their spiritual 
and theological formation included their thoughts and perceptions of the older women in 
the congregation. Though initially they mostly agreed that they perceived the gender 
roles of hidden or fragmented identities as embodiments of spiritual discipline and 
humility, in re-reading their own words and during group discussion they began to feel 
conflicted about their initial opinions and assumptions. These specific changes will be 
discussed in chapter seven. 


44 Alex, interview by author, July 15, 2012. 

45 Alex, interview by author, July 15, 2012. 
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This fifth theme that emerged from the study directly affects the course religious 
educators should take when teaching or planning Christian Education programs for 
Korean adolescent women. The result of this study reveals that Korean American 
adolescent women leam about self, others, and God through a combination of curriculum 
that centers on quality time. In addition, when offered opportunities to discuss their 
opinions, feelings, and overall narratives and given further opportunity to reflect on their 
own words, they began to question, examine, and probe deeply regarding their personal 
and spiritual identity as well as their concepts of God. What may seem as miniscule as 
changing one’s Facebook handle may be the result of a deep reflection on one’s personal 
identity, heritage, and connection to family. 

Osmer’s Four Tasks of Practical Theology 

Richard Osmer’s four tasks of practical theology are useful for gauging the 
purpose of qualitative research, its process, and potentiality for transformative results and 
thinking within and for the community at hand. The four tasks are: 

1. What is going on? (descriptive-empirical task) 

2. Why is this going on? (interpretative task) 

3. What ought to be going on? (normative task) 

4. How might we respond? (pragmatic task) 46 

For this study, I will answer Osmer’s questions in order to gauge next steps for Korean 
American church educators. 

Osmer’s first question is “What is going on” or the descriptive-empirical task 
helps us examine the data of this study as it presents itself. More specifically to the nature 
of this study, we must ask, “What is going on in terms of identity, theological, and 

46 Richard Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 
Publishing, 2008), location 90, Kindle e-book. 
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spiritual formation for girls at MKC?”. According to the data in the study, and the five 
emerging themes, we can assert that there is indeed identity, theological, and spiritual 
formation for Korean American girls occurring at MKC. Whether it is occurring to the 
prime benefit of the girls is the question we must ask next. As to the nature of how it is 
occurring, education is facilitated mostly through implicit and null curriculum such as 
hidden names and identities of older women, time spent with peers, concentrated 
education on the current struggles of adolescents at retreats, and even in participation of 
this study, rather than simply through explicit curriculum like sermons and Bible studies. 
In short, we can assert that the five emerging themes are what is “going on” at MKC 
regarding the personal, theological, and spiritual formation and development of these 
girls. 

The next question is the interpretive task asking, “Why is this going on?”. More 
specifically we must ask the question, “Why have these five themes emerged?”. We can 
ascertain from the data that these themes have emerged due to the patterns already in 
place on the congregational and cultural level of the community. For instance, the fact 
that women’s identities are fragmented across generations and that the young women in 
this study initially aspired in many ways towards these fragmented identities as examples 
and outward signs of humility and God honoring practice, reveal Confucian 
underpinnings that remain dangerous for women’s personal, spiritual, and theological 
growth and identities as Green Anne Ng already named. However, these cultural and 
Confucian standards and ways of being are essential to the life of the immigrant 
community and therefore we must strive as educators to never misunderstand or replace 
them with other traditions without careful deliberation. Replacing or abandoning Korean 
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cultural tradition is neither the goal nor the task of this study as post-colonial qualitative 
research that attempts to honor the tradition it emanates from. However, the data requires 
that cultural Confucianism, especially the hybridity of cultural and theological education 
regarding gender roles should be examined, called into question, and perhaps expanded to 
include those growing up bi-culturally. All this should occur while addressing what these 
expansions would mean for those who feel cultural Confucian elements are essential to 
Korean Christian identity. Those who are bi-cultural cannot be forced into a pattern of 
cultural expectations that are unnatural or unhealthy for them as equal participants in both 
Korean and American worlds. 

This leads to Osmer’s third normative task, or the question, “What ought to be 
going on?”. For the purposes of this study we may ask, “What is the ideal way in which 
these adolescent women can leam a gender positive and holistic picture of spiritual and 
theological womanhood while remaining active members of their congregation and 
retaining the ability and freedom to developmentally and appropriately explore their 
personal identities as bi-cultural and adolescent people?” This is vital question in the face 
of recent findings. Sharon Kim’s sociological study has discovered that second 
generation Korean Americans tend to leave the first generation congregation to create 
their own second-generation congregations when they reach maturity and adulthood 
because of cultural differences and relational difficulties with the older generation. Since 
they remain perpetual children regardless of age, they lack access to decision-making and 
financial power. Studies such as Kim’s lead us to believe that this is the potential 
outcome for many or most 2 nd generation groups including MKC’s. 
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Asian American psychology concurs with Kim’s study and resulting data. Once 
Asian American adolescents begin to feel the uncomfortable juxtaposition of their culture 
with Western or American culture, they may pull away from one or the other to avoid 
personal pain. This can lead to isolationism, internalized or externalized racism, and other 
difficult conditions for Asian American adolescents. Compounded with the acculturative 
stress that Korean American adolescents women feel with their limited agency in the 
Korean immigrant household along with sexualization and exotification by American 
culture, this can lead to alarming difficulties and strain that pull them away from support 
systems like their local congregation and family. 

By asking this question, we begin to explore ways in which Korean American 
immigrant church’s education can focus on the personal, theological, and spiritual 
development of adolescent women that not only builds gender positive outcomes but 
keep them in good relationship with those who are generationally and culturally different 
in their churches leading to stronger support systems that assist them during this time of 
crucial identity formation. A post-colonial qualitative in study in Practical Theology 
should by all means incorporate the community at large as part of the solution, thereby 
creating transformative power not only for the Korean American adolescent girls but for 
their entire congregation. By potentially utilizing the older women and harnessing the 
power of their narratives and sharing them, congregations can thoughtfully present more 
holistic pictures of womanhood for consumption by second generation Korean American 
adolescent women. Doing so, congregations can begin to build intergenerational 
relationships that not only educate but also create further resources of support for youth. 
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Osmer’s final pragmatic task and question “How might we respond?” leads us to 
ask, “How can we include and incorporate the larger congregation, and the resources 
already at hand to produce an effective method by which to create and sustain a 
supportive environment and religious education program for Korean American 
adolescent women’s formation?”. As previously mentioned, indigenous social scientists 
like Linda Tuhwai Smith and Margaret Kovach who advocate for post-colonial and non¬ 
harmful methods of doing research recommend centralizing the epistemology of the 
community instead of bringing in outside epistemologies to examine or solve any issues 
at hand. 47 The wariness against external epistemologies is due to a history of outsiders 
who exploit marginalized communities without attempting to understand how a 
community already functions and what the community already values. A Korean 
American immigrant community may at face value welcome outside help, such as a 
denominational professional to remap the Christian education program, especially if this 
researcher had arranged it, however external assistance would act only as a band-aid to a 
festering wound. Unless the solution grows organically from the community itself, it will 
retain little to no foothold and therefore the transformative piece so crucial to practical 
theology will never mature. 

As mentioned previously, one of the most concerning results of this study were 
the emerging themes of an accepted fragmented identity of womanhood. The participants 
had learned to accept and even feel that fragmented identities were what God desired 

from them as mature Christian women. Some even shared that they would like to strive to 

« 

emulate this pattern, which they readily observed in some of the older women. 

47 Margaret Kovach, Indigenous Methodologies: Characters, Conversations and 
Contexts (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2009), 55-56. 
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Participants felt that by checking their non-congregational identities and lives at the 
threshold of the church and donning one of behind the scenes servitude they were 
honoring God ability to look beyond earthly praise and admiration. They shared that they 
bought into this notion simply because no other alternative has been presented to them. 
The data shows that they are indeed willing to explore and contemplate other ways of 
being as well as incorporate different aspects of their identities such as culturally Korean 
ones as a method of personal growth. 

Korean American adolescent women are yearning to try new things and to 
experience wholeness in their online lives, relationships with friends and family, and also 
in their congregation. Even their short interaction with this study as a way of sharing their 
personal narratives and filling out their stories, gave them feelings of empowerment. 
Hannah mentioned at the group interview that the process felt like “therapy” for her. She 
said she had enjoyed reading over what she had said and having the opportunity to share 
with me what I had misunderstood till I understood her correctly. For her it was a way for 
another person, and another Korean American woman to see her holistically. 48 

One way Korean American immigrant congregations can offer Korean American 

adolescent women the opportunity to explore healthier and more holistic identities is to 

/ 

provide opportunities for other women in the congregation to share their narratives with 
the congregation’s adolescent women. Just as the women in my study enjoyed sharing 
their narratives they also enjoyed hearing the narratives of others. Part of the group 
interview process welcomed each girl to share her story with others by drawing pictures 
of her various journeys in life. They were asked to share more than just one aspect of 


48 


Hannah, interview by author, 2012. 
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their life journeys. For instance, the exercise asked them to share elements of the spiritual, 
something that had been life changing, something that had been hurtful, something that 
had been a growing or learning experience, something they would like to change and 
something they like about themselves, their passions, their goals, or their dreams. Many 
of the adolescent women shared more. I assumed incorrectly that this exercise would bore 
them. The group interview ended up going over the time limit. Some girls became 
emotional as they shared, and others immediately went to their sides to comfort them 
with arms around shoulders or pats to the hand or back. At the conclusion of this group 
interview the participants unanimously felt they had a better understanding and a fuller 
picture of others. Some participants shared with me later that they “liked” people better 
now that they knew so much more about them. 

Opportunities like this one could work as a cross-generational exercise in 
congregations like MKC. Just as Alex could not remember the name of Phillip’s mom, 
exercises like this could extend invitations to the older women of the congregation to 
paint fuller pictures of themselves, sharing their narratives with younger women who are 
faced with the impossible task of remaining a part of a community that seems to teach 
that a spiritual practice of womanhood is the hiding of one’s name, occupation, goals, and 
passions that do not relate to church service, while retaining the creative agency of 
experimenting and exploring different identities and narratives that naturally intersect 
with their lives. Ideally these narrative-sharing sessions could lead to mentorships, 
sisterhood, and the development of spiritual and theological formation for not only girls 
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but women as well. 49 It would also resource the people already part of congregational life, 
giving women who often remain in the shadows of kitchen service a chance to live out 
fuller versions of themselves as part of congregational life and education and therefore 
providing girls with living examples of non-ffagmented women to emulate. Such a 
program would come at little to no financial cost to a congregation or religious education 
program, making it possible for this to happen at any local Korean American 
congregation, an added bonus for those interested in far reaching transformative practice. 


49 If the study had included the perspective of the congregation’s women I would 
have a better sense of what the limitations or benefits of this educational suggestion 
would be for the adult women in particular in addition to the adolescents. 
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CHAPTER 7 

DISCUSSION OF THE FINDINGS AND EMERGING THEMES 

This final chapter draws on the findings outlined in Chapter 6 and discuss them 
alongside the topics introduced earlier in the body of work, including Korean American 
spirituality, Asian American mental health, and the re-conceptualization of theological 
and spiritual formation studies among Korean American adolescent women. Using this 
data, I hope to provide information that will assist in cultivating possible avenues of 
transformation for the Korean American church’s religious education practices among 
Korean Adolescent women. From the data analysis, I will offer practical suggestions for 
congregations looking to incorporate gender positive change in their religious education 
practices. This final chapter will raise further questions or areas for future research and 
study. 

Culture, Tradition, Patterns of Migration, Assimilation, and Acculturation 

Korean American historians and sociologist like David Yoo, Jung Ha Kim, and 
immigrants alike often refer to Korean American immigrant churches as a solace in a 
hostile and unfamiliar land. The discomfort of status inconsistency caused Korean 
American immigrants to seek out the church. 1 Here one could achieve status, even after 
the crushing blow of downward mobility. A store clerk during the weekday could don her 
Sunday best and fulfill the role of kwon-sah on the weekends. 

1 Jung Ha Kim, “Cartography of Korean American Protestant Faith Communities 
in the United States,” in Religions in America: Building Faith Communities, ed. Pyong 
Gap Min and Jung Ha Kim (Walnut Creek, CA: Altamira Press, 2002), 197. 

2 Kwon-sah is an honorary title for Korean women in the Church who have 
exhibited extraordinary service and devotion. The female equivalent to an Elder or Jang- 
Noh. 
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My college-educated parents had budding careers as an architect and high school 
English language teacher. When they made the risky decision to immigrate to the United 
States in the 70’s they understood that they were simultaneously making the decision to 
forgo the benefits of their hard earned education and work experience to start over in a 
strange land. To pursue a new dream they had to give up the old one. Today they are both 
skilled laborers in local factories. 

As previously mentioned, it was their local Korean American immigrant church 
and pastor who welcomed them and helped them get on their feet. My mother has a 
saying, “Your future is determined by who picks you up at the airport”. It was a saying 
recent immigrants commonly shared with one another. If someone who has a bodega 
picks you up, you would end up working at a bodega. If a family with a cleaners picked 
you up you would learn the ropes of the dry cleaning industry. The community cared for 
and carried you from the minute you arrived on American soil, providing everything from 
a place to stay to a marketable trade. 

In the case of my parents because the local pastor picked them up at LAX they 
threw themselves into church work. Never quite religious before their immigration, this 
religious fervor was new to them. My father would say, “You need God in this land or 
you lose your grounding. You will start to feel lost”. My parents’ immigration experience 
had merged the Korean community and the church community for them making both one 
and the same and essential to survival. Jung Ha Kim writes that these communities 
“upheld and reaffirmed the collective sentiments and ideas, incorporated survival 
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strategies, and negotiated identities.” Through the vehicle of immigration, the twin 
beacons of the Korean and Korean Christian church communities, their joys and struggles, 
became the inheritance of the second generation. 

Inheritances - Patriarchy 

1 spent most of my time at church because that is where my parents also spent a 
majority of their free time. Like the young women in this study, this is where I learned 
about spirituality, theology, and my community. This is where I began to understand the 
importance of the cultural and parental expectations that overlapped with those of the 
church. Learning about Jesus and learning about how to be Korean were one and the 
same in many ways. Saturday mornings before dawn were reserved for early morning 
prayer with my mother instead of sleeping or watching cartoons on TV, followed by 
Korean language and culture school in the church basement. The Korean language 
teacher, who also happened to perform double duty as my Sunday School teacher, would 
admonish us about the special destiny of the Korean people, telling her students that God 
has chosen us as evidenced by the strong Christian roots in Korean history and culture. 

At times it became nearly impossible to tell if what I absorbed was Korean culture and 
tradition or Church dogma. 

The patriarchal traditions that crept its way into my ways of being and 
communicating with my family and other church members were even more difficult to 
parse out. While I was instructed to honor my father and mother because God had 
commanded it, I was also taught to clean up after my father. I once made a game of 
hunting down where he had shed his socks after coming home from work. It was my job 

3 Jung Ha Kim, “Cartography of Korean American Protestant Faith Communities 
in the United States, ” 186. 
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to find them and place them in the laundry basket. I learned to interpret my father’s looks, 
nods, and hand motions as instructions that said, “Get that for me”, “Clean that up”, and 
“Get your mom” while he spoke in words to my brother. I didn’t challenge it because 
God had said I was to honor my parents, which I interpreted as “obey”. 

In many ways, this mingling of cultural and religious education felt stifling to me, 
yet I looked forward to attending church functions because of the promised interaction 
with my closest friends. I look back at this time as one I cherish. It also kept the peace in 
the house, which I valued. Pyong Gap Min’s text Preserving Ethnicity through Religion 
in America: Korean Protestants and Indian Hindus across Generations, traces how 
second generation Protestant Korean Americans feel conflicted about their adolescent 
experience in Korean immigrant churches. While they are openly critical of the 
immigrant church’s heavy handed cultural emphasis they also appreciate the church for 
providing a strong evangelical foundation for them. 4 

Kor-istianity 

The young women in this study share stories that echo my own experiences as 
part of the Korean American immigrant church. Though none of them grew up in as 
patriarchal of a home as I did, the Church remains a place that equivocally educates them 
on both religion and culture. In addition, though they are able to name certain cultural 
traditions and values such as eating dduk-gook, a traditional rice cake soup on Lunar New 
Year, or bowing to older members of the community, they were initially unable to name 
certain patriarchal traditions as Korean, instead naming them traditional Christian 

4 Pyong Gap Min, Preserving Ethnicity through Religion in America: Korean 
Protestants and Indian Hindus across Generations (New York: New York University 
Press, 2010), 142. 
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values. 5 From the data it seemed that not only the participants felt this way but the larger 
congregation subscribed to this belief as well. Kyeyoung Park’s sociological study 
supports this data. Park’s study on marriage revealed examples of this blending of 
cultural patriarchy with Christian values among men. One of her interviewee’s a made 
Korean American church pastor confessed to preaching sermons that incorporate 
Confucian philosophy that addresses the necessity of a wife’s obedience. Another man 
discussed what he considered to be the divinely-instituted hormonal, therefore inferior, 
temperament of his wife as God made. 6 If it is the older generation who educate the 
younger through the examples they present, it is no wonder that the participants of this 
study simply digested patriarchy as part of Christian tradition and Biblical teaching rather 
than a part of Korean cultural value. 

To provide another example, the fragmented and invisible identities and even 
names of the women at MKC “teach” culturally Confucian expectations of women that 
were conveniently wrapped up in Christian language of a celebrated feminine humility 
and servitude. It was unclear to me growing up, as it also is to them, whether it is Jesus or 
Korean culture that demands these fragmented identities over whole ones. 

What would occur if a woman who had leadership skills and used those skills in 
her profession were given opportunities to lead both men and women in the 
congregational context? This is not to say that a woman would have to bring her work 
into the church to become a full human being in her congregational context. This is also 

5 This supports Sharon Kim’s findings discussed in Chapter 6. 

6 Kyeyoung Park, “Sudden and Subtle Challenge: Disparity in Conceptions of 
Marriage and Gender in the Korean American Community,” in Cultural Compass: 
Ethnographic Explorations of Asian America , ed. Martin F. Manalansan IV 
(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2000), 165. 
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not to say that those who are home makers, or those who work as skilled laborers, shop 
keeps, clerks, or in factories like my own mother have no value in possessing a non- 
ffagmented identity in the church. It is to say however that a woman should be able to 
live into her passion and other life giving activities whatever they may be in the 
congregational context. She should not feel that it is part of her spiritual practice to bar 
herself from being fully who she is in the world while within church walls. For instance, 
women who are professors of theology could participate in lay congregational teaching, 
outside of the role of babysitter or Sunday school educator, should they choose to do so. 

A woman who is able and willing to participate more fully in the life of the church using 
her various skills and talents, whether or not they are associated with domestic labor 
would only enhance the life of the church as well as provide strong images of whole 
women for younger generations. 

This is vital to Korean American faith communities that culturally and 
traditionally do not consider an individual’s spiritual and religious experiences as private 
adherences. As Jung Ha Kim notes, Korean American faith communities are “.. .the 
complex interplay among religions and traditions...” Korean American faith 
communities are a place where Korean American women should be able to fully live their 
lives, starting with being known and called by name. 

This is not to say that all women in the Korean American immigrant church have 
fragmented identities, but the participants of this study eventually recognized and named 
what they saw as feminine identities that were deliberately fragmented for the sake of 
cultural and religious traditions and values. They initially understood and perceived the 

7 Kim, “Cartography of Korean American Protestant Faith Communities in the 
United States,” 186-87. 
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living examples of fragmented identities of the women in their congregation as helpful 
and admirable images of a Godly womanhood. At first they perceived that one had to put 
aside particular parts of one’s identity to fully serve God in her congregational context. 
Whether or not this is what the Korean American immigrant and older second-generation 
women intended to portray, this is what the participants garnered and learned from their 
observations of older women. 

By spending large amounts of time at church, 14 hours for the average participant, 
these young women have tremendous opportunity to absorb both cultural and religious 
expectations, much of which seemed to teach the spiritual practice of making oneself 
invisible except in service. Therefore, the church is not only a place of worship, but an 
educative space for both cultural and religious traditions, many of which have merged to 
compliment the other. This data is supported by Pyong Gap Min’s study on the 
preservation of ethnicity through religion in America. For instance, Min notes that while 
74 percent of Korean American adolescents attended church on a weekly basis only 28 
percent of white Presbyterians attended weekly. Their attendance greatly affected their 
retention of both ethnic traditions and religious values. However, when they are not at 
church, they hear, learn, and experience the very opposite. They are taught by Western 
culture to speak up, call people by their first names, and pursue their personal goals and 
dreams. Whereas in previous generations the church stood as a pillar of hope, comfort, 
and upward mobility for those who were forced into the margins of society and 
experienced status anxiety, for these participants the church is a place where they as 


8 Min, Preserving Ethnicity through Religion in America, 132. 
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women must be willing experience downward mobility for the sake of maintaining the 
spiritual and theological status quo of Godly femininity. 

Shifting Paradigms 

In many ways at the beginning of this study the participants had internalized these 
expectations and felt that they were worthwhile even though it felt uncomfortable to them. 
However, at the end of the study, after reviewing the data for validation, 10 out of 12 of 
the participants felt that putting aside certain aspects of one’s life while at church felt odd 
and unnatural. Kaitlyn compares the way she felt at the beginning of the study with how 
she felt at the end: 

“After reading everything I said in that first interview. I’m really shocked! 

I thought it was so cool that the women at our church had such servant’s 
hearts. Now, I just think it’s kind of sad.. .after that interview I went home 
and asked my mom what she studied in school. She said she wanted to be 
a dancer. She even studied it when she was a kid and in college. I never 
knew that about her. It makes me really sad that she didn’t get to live her 
dream. There’s not even any room for her to have that kind of dream here 
(at Church). The only thing she does at church is cook and clean, the 
same thing she does at home. I really hate that about our church. The rest 
of the week she’s stuck at the store dealing with horrible customers. She 
can’t even sit down for a break sometimes.” 9 

Even though Kaitlyn had initially expressed admiration at MKC’s women’s “servant’s 

hearts”, it is apparent that something had stirred in her per our conversation. For Kaitlyn 

to reach out to her mother and ask about her past meant that she inferred that the 

domestic side of her mother’s persona was not the complete picture. 

Awakening 

In response to what she hears from her mother she feels anger and resentment 
towards her church and her culture’s patriarchal traditions. Esther Ngan Ling-Chow 


9 Kaitlyn, interview by author, December 9, 2012. 
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writes about the first steps of Asian American feminist consciousness as being gender 
consciousness or awareness of gender roles and the solidarity with other Asian American 
women’s struggles. This is rather difficult according to Ling-Chow because Asian 
American women have internalized patriarchy and have been socialized from a young 
age to accept gender stereotypes and restrictions. In addition, the struggles and liberation 
of women are historically perceived as secondary to ethnic struggle and liberation in the 
Asian American community. Furthermore, Asian American gender consciousness and 
feminist consciousness’ awakening is also threatening to the solidarity of the entire ethnic 
community, in this case, Kaitlyn’s Korean American immigrant church community. 10 

Kaitlyn’s narrative according to Ling-Chow is symbolic of her first foray into not 
only gender consciousness but also Asian American feminist consciousness. It is 
encouraging to note that after conversing with her mother and learning more about her 
past, she felt a closer connection to her as well as a stronger sense that the image her 
mother portrayed in congregational and home life was not holistic. Kaitlyn no longer 
desires to have the type of “servant’s heart” she once admired. The disconnect that 
Kaitlyn experienced between her mother’s story and what she observed as her mother’s 
pattern of life is the tension many second generation women in this study named between 
congregational/cultural expectations and the expectations of the Western world. It is the 
burgeoning of gender consciousness, solidarity, and the beginning of an exciting 
awakening to Asian American feminist consciousness. 


10 Esther Ngan Ling-Chow, “Asian American Feminist Consciousness among 
Asian American Women,” Gender and Society 1, no. 3 (September 1987): 284-99. 
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Living in the In-between 

The women in this study certainly feel the tension between congregational and 

cultural expectations and the expectations they face in the world. This bi-cultural 

experience of being in-between is described by Sam: 

“It’s really confusing. It makes me crazy. At school participation counts 
towards my grade so I always talk even though it makes me sort of 
uncomfortable. Then when I’m home or here (at church) when I speak up, 
it’s called “talking back” and the adults all think its rude, especially my 
parents. It’s like I have to be two different people sometimes and I never 
get to be really me, you know?” 11 

Sam is experiencing the confusion that comes with having to negotiate bi-cultural ways 
of being. She can never fully live one way or the other, instead always masking one part 
of her persona in order to negotiate social and cultural survival. Sam’s experience is 
supported by Mia Tuan’s findings that many Asian Americans or Asian ethnics live with 
the awareness that Asian American immigrants perceive them as “watered down” while 
they negotiate the difficulty of being perceived as perpetual foreigners by white 
Americans. They live with the “authenticity dilemma” being neither this nor that. Tuan 
notes that Asian Americans, or Asian ethnics, actively resist these labels including the 
cultural traditions and values that they feel are press upon them. 12 Sam’s open articulation 
of her turmoil embodies her resistance to her experience of having to constantly shift 
from one set of cultural expectations to another. She, like the other participants are in 
danger of living with the stress of having to undergo this selective masking if they are to 
continue to belong to their congregation, unless there is a way they can become fully bi- 


11 Sam, interview by author, September 2,2012. 

12 Mia Tuan, “Second Generation Asian American Identity: Clues from the Asian 
Ethnic Experience,” in The Second Generation: Ethnic Identity among Asian Americans, 
ed. Pyong Gap Min (Walnut Creek, CA: AltaMira Press, 2002), 209-10. 
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cultural within the Korean American church context, wholly embracing both parts of 
their natures and cultures in one place. 

Following in Painful Footsteps 

Asian American theology and Korean American theology was birthed in the 
margins. Once a place of despair, Sang Hyun Lee has called it a place of liminality where 
creative and liberative theology can and must form. 13 Lee claims that Jesus also resides in 
the margins and in a space of openness to the new produced by creative liminality. His 
openness “freed him from all human-made structures and roles. He was free to move 
beyond the existing social and religious structures, rules, and restrictions.” It is through 
the presence and power of the marginal God in the margins of the world that Korean 
Americans can transform marginal space into a space for empowerment and theological 
creativity. 14 

Jung Ha Kim has also named and explored the severe marginality of Korean 
American immigrant women in the congregational context. Not only are they marginal as 
Korean Americans but also as women in their own cultural context. She notes that 
though Korean American women demographically embody up to 65 percent of the 
Korean American church population and they are the majority of the labor force behind 
meals, fundraisers, and Christian education, their efforts remain inferior to the role of 
men who act as leaders, decision makers, and hold the majority of positions as ordained 


13 Sang Hyun Lee, From a Liminal Place: An Asian American Theology 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 10. 


14 Lee, From a Liminal Place, 69. 
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ministers. 15 This study reveals that Korean American adolescent women exist in that very 
same space. They are following in the footsteps of the women who have come before 
them, all the while feeling culturally and religiously conflicted. They continue to remain 
as marginal as their mothers and in some ways more so. They have to an extent 
internalized this marginality as theologically sound and a spiritual practice of Korean 
American womanhood by feeling a sense of resistance to this pattern because of what 
they observe and experience outside the Korean American and even Christian context. 
They therefore feel that to suppress this conflicted side of oneself is a way for one to 
offer devotion both to their community and to God. In fact, some of the women in this 
study explicitly believed that God desired for them to suppress these feelings of conflict 
instead of examining them. If it is theologically correct to suppress one’s whole self in 
favor of a more fragmented and invisible self as an act of humility and piety then God is 
asking Korean American women to live extremely broken lives. Therefore, there can 
exist no liminal empowerment of creativity in this marginal space women inhabit. Lee 
calls this “dual-liminality”. Lee, like Rita Nakashima Brock, feels that the alternative of 
resistance to embracing gender roles and norms of Korean immigrant church culture 
would lead Asian American women to experience an interstitial space that would bring 
about a more intricate and fulfilling spiritual journey. 16 However, this interstitial space, 
though full of potential creativity for becoming something new, can feel isolating for 
adolescent women negotiating not only spiritual identity but also a racial-ethnic one as 
well. 

15 Jung Ha Kim, “Cartography of Korean American Protestant Faith Communities 
in the United States,” 199. 

16 Sang Hyun Lee, From a Liminal Place , 24-25. 
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The study reveals that what Kim has discovered about Korean American 

immigrant women is being sadly repeated, emulated, and internalized by this next 

generation. Perhaps that is so because to resist would force them toward feelings isolation 

during a time in development when they are in need of community and religious support. 

However, the added stress of bi-culturality creates conflict in the hearts of Korean 

American adolescent women who want to honor what they feel and believe God requires 

of them while belonging to their Korean American congregational community on the one 

hand, but who also crave ways of cultivating whole ways of being. Min-Ah shares her 

perspective on this inner conflict: 

My parents didn’t give me a Korean name ‘cause didn’t want me 
experience racism for being too “Asian”. They never spoke Korean to me 
at home for that reason too. I guess they wanted me to grow up white. 17 
Laughter. But they changed their minds and now we’re here 
(Church).. .Now that I’m getting ready for college and getting ready to 
leave, I’m struggling with what I learned here. In here (Church), I know 
I’m supposed to honor God and do my best to please him in everything I 
do.. .because Jesus died for my sins. I’m supposed to love my neighbors, 
serve them, give to the poor.. .but it also seems like there are other things 
I’m expected to do that I’m not used to. At home I don’t cook, clean, or 
help out much around the house. Sometimes I help dad out in the 
backyard. I guess I’m pretty spoiled. Here at church whenever it’s time 
for snacks at FNPP, it’s always the girls that set it up. The guys just eat 
and leave. It’s also like that at special meetings too. It’s the same with the 
adults. My mom doesn’t do lots of kitchen stuff at home but at church 
she’s always cooking for something, whether it’s youth group, or soup 
kitchen, a meeting, or something else. The first time I saw her in a church 
apron I thought it was hilarious.. .No one really complains. My mom 
doesn’t complain either. So part of me thinks that maybe this is what God 
means by doing my best? Jesus didn’t complain on the cross and he didn’t 
want to be crucified. So since Jesus didn’t turn away from something he 
didn’t want to do, I’m not supposed to complain or think setting up snacks 


17 Min-Ah’s comment reveals her understanding of her parent’s deliberate 
decision to bring her to a Korean American immigrant church. Mih-Ah’s understanding 
is common among other second generation Korean American Protestants as reflected in a 
study by Pyong Gap Min. 
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is dumb. I feel really guilty when I don’t want to do this kind of stuff 
though...but I guess I’m supposed to just do it. 18 

What Min-Ah is experiencing speaks to both cultural and theological conflict. She is 

unsure whether or not this type of service or behavior at church is something that is 

mandated by God as an act of service or devotion or whether it is cultural. It is a chicken- 

or-egg discourse, what came first Korean patriarchy or Biblical patriarchy? Can the two 

even exist separately? Min-Ah notices that this domestic servitude is a practice reserved 

for the women of the congregation whether they are adolescents or adults. She then 

makes the connection that this must be something God has mandated in some way 

specifically for women. This conflict between what she is observing and her lack of 

desire to perform these tasks is causing her spiritual guilt. She feels she is disobeying 

God when she is not participating in these practices and this supposed disobedience 

causes her suffering. Therefore, it is not that she is a bad Korean, but a bad Christian. 

This conflict between which is supreme, religion and ethnicity, permeates even identity, 

as Pyong Gap Min, who preformed a study among second generation Korean American 

churches points out. Min’s study reveals that some second generation Korean American 

Protestants consider Christian their primary identification over their Korean ethnicity 

however most are able to distinguish a distinct difference between these two identities. 

Min-ah, and most of the other participants have not yet reached that state or space, 

perhaps because they have yet to venture outside the Korean immigrant congregational 

fold. 19 


18 Min-Ah, interview by author, September 30, 2012 

19 Min, Preserving Ethnicity through Religion in America , 176. 



Suffering 

The nature and cause of suffering for women is at the core of much of Korean 


American feminist theology. For decades we have asked ourselves, “Is our marginality 
theologically justified? Since Jesus himself suffered without complaint, is this what God 
desires from us?” Many have used the Bible to cause the marginality of others, justifying 
it with Jesus’ own suffering. Grace Ji-Sun Kim, in her book The Grace of Sophia: 
Christology for Korean North American Women talks about Jesus for Korean North 
American women as being like Quan-Yin, the goddess who will not enter into nirvana 
without her devotees. She is not asking for suffering as an act of devotion, rather provides 
relief from it. 

This inner turmoil expressed by many of the participants as this study progressed 
is indeed suffering. The suffering is doubled and deepened in understanding past 
internalizations. Suzie says, “I don’t want to be like I was. I don’t want to just think it’s 
ok not to know names of the jip-sa-nims and kwon-sa-nims. I don’t want to think of them 
just moms and wives anymore...I can’t believe I did that. I can’t believe I let other 
people do that to my mom. It makes me really mad and kind of ashamed too.” 20 
However, could this suffering, this awakening to past internalizations of marginalization 
be the singular step towards fighting for wholeness in Korean American immigrant 
churches? 

A new theology must emerge not only for Korean American women but for 
adolescents as well. The pattern and effects of immigration touch not only Korean 
American immigrants and the second and third generation as well. Just as immigration 

20 Suzie, interview by author, December 16, 2012. 
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I 

has been a “theologizing experience” for the previous generations, it continues to be 
one for those struggling for identity and grounding as bi-cultural persons in the wake of 
this initial immigration experience. This theology must deal with and acknowledge that 
Korean American adolescent women are undergoing developmental changes as bi- 
cultural people and as teenagers learning about themselves and the world. This theology 
must provide enough flexibility, inclusive of the questions and conflicts raised by living 
in between two very different cultures and sets of expectations. This theology must also 
answer the anger and betrayal Korean American adolescent women experience if and 
when they awaken from internalized marginalises and move into spaces of gender and 
Asian American feminist consciousness. Most importantly, this theology must speak of a 
God who is desirous of women to live whole lives instead of fragmented ones. 

Asian American and Korean American Adolescent Women’s Development and 

Mental Health 

As mentioned in an earlier chapter, Asian American mental health is a developing 
field. Recent studies have revealed data that is quite different and even alarming. Only 
recently have Asian American mental health studies delved into the development and 
health of Asian American adolescents. There are very few studies that explore the 
ethnically differing experiences, development, and health of various Asian American 
groups. Therefore, though this portion of this chapter will do its best use the available 
data and material, though it may not be specific to Korean American adolescent girls, and 
draw connections from the research at hand with these studies on Asian American 


21 Jung Ha Kim, “Cartography of Korean American Protestant Faith Communities 
in the United States”, 199. 
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adolescents, religion, and cultural development while attempting to make as few 
generalizations as possible. 

The data from this study revealed several mental health and development 
concerns that plague much of the rest of Asian American adolescents. The girls at MKC 
presented significant stressors in their lives. These stemmed from various places 
including cultural and parental expectations, both which seemed to blend into the other, 
and stress from the Christian expectations of the church, which they understood by 
extension as being God’s expectations of them. These included conflict over familial 
responsibility, autonomy, and family finances. In addition they faced pressure from their 
experiences of racism from their peer community. 

Parental, Cultural, and Religious Expectations 

Parental expectation comes in many forms for Korean American adolescent 
women. First there is the academic pressure of the immigrant bargain, or “Do well in 
school, go to an Ivy League school, become a doctor or lawyer so our sacrifices won’t be 
in vain”. Qin, Han, and Chang call academic excellence the most important family 
obligation for children to uphold in Asian American immigrant families. Asian American 
children fear that without academic success their parents will lose face among their peers. 
I remember the first time I brought home straight A’s I overheard my mother asking my 
father, “How does it feel to be the father of a straight A student?”. He replied, “She still 
got one A-.” The huge psychological pressure to succeed academically stems from the 
indebtedness Asian American youth feel to their parents immigrant struggles. Asian 

22 Desiree Baolian Qin, Eun-Jin Han, Tzu-Fen Chang, “Immigration, Ecological 
Contexts, and Asian American Children’s Mental Health,” in Asian American and Pacific 
Islander Children and Mental Health, Vol. 1 Development and Context , ed. Federick T.L. 
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American youth are privy to their parent’s struggles as immigrants from the very 

beginning. They are silent observers of their parents as victims of discrimination and 

racism and also act as culture brokers for their parents from a young age. The ability of 

younger generations to acculturate more rapidly to the English language and American 

culture causes older immigrant generations to lean heavily of their children as translators 

and mediators between non-Korean peoples and the family. All of this leads to higher 

risks for anxiety, depression, low self-esteem, and self-harm. Zoe shared with me the 

extreme amount of pressure she feels to succeed: 

I feel like a total failure when I get a B! On Glee 23 , they were like, “A B is 
an Asian F”. Totally true! I mean, if my parents didn’t really care about 
my grades like my other (white) friends’ parents, I feel like I’d still get 
A’s but I wouldn’t feel so crappy all the time. Ok, it’s not like they (her 
white friend’s parents) don’t care about grades; it’s just that they give the 
whole “You did your best speech”. I’ll never get that speech. One time, I 
got into a fight with my mom about my grades and how she makes me go 
to hakwon (after school tutoring program) even though we can’t really 
afford it and she told me that if I didn’t get into Stanford or Berkeley she 
would feel like she failed her responsibility to God as a good parent. I felt 
so much worse after that. Like, now I feel like if I don’t get in (to Stanford 
or Berkeley), I’ll be failing mom and God too. Is that dumb? 24 

Zoe’s mother connected Zoe’s success to an expectation she feels she has towards 

God. Zoe in turn internalized this comment without hesitation. Her ability to be 

admitted to the school of her choice has bearing on her relationship not only with 

her mother but with God as well. This is an inordinate amount of pressure for one 

young person to withstand. As noted by mental health experts, these expectations 


Leong, Linda Juang, Desiree Baolian Qin, and Hiram E. Fitzgerald (Santa Barbara, CA: 
Praeger, 2011), 27-28. 

Glee is a popular show about a high school glee club on the Fox network. 

24 Zoe, interview by author, July 17, 2012. 
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are already taking a toll on Zoe’s self-esteem and self-worth all the while creating 
severe anxiety at the thought of failure. However, this is sadly typical of many 
Asian American adolescent experiences. 25 It is therefore, of utmost importance, to 
provide a way for Asian American adolescents like Zoe to access and receive 
assistance. 

Zoe noted after she read her initial interview transcript that she thought 
she sounded depressed. She stated that it made her upset to read what she had 
said and that reading it only made what she felt more real. 26 I asked her whether 
or not she had considered outside assistance or counseling for the stress and 
anxiety she felt. She out rightly rejected the idea of counseling saying it would be 
“embarrassing” for her family. 

Later on in the research process, when the participants began to exhibit their 
feelings of conflict, anger, and disappointment regarding the treatment and perception of 
women at their church, particularly their own earlier perceptions, as they reviewed their 
transcripts, I asked them whether or not any of them had sought outside advice or help for 
these or previous inner turmoil. None of the participants who participated in this study 
had ever been to see a therapist, counselor, or psychologist. Five of the participants, 
including Zoe, blanched at the idea of ever needing that type of assistance. This is not 
unusual as Asian American adolescents are the least likely present mental health concerns, 
including depression, loneliness, or anger, regardless of the reality of their conditions due 


25 Qin et. al., “Immigration, Ecological Contexts, and Asian American Children’s 
Mental Health, ” 27. 

26 


Zoe, interview by author, Dec 9, 2012. 
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to social stigma. 27 This statistic is significant because though the participants denied 
having ever been to or needed to seek outside forms of professional assistance, including 
school guidance counselors, they unanimously shared that they had at one time or another 
“vented” to the youth minister, Bible study teachers, or other youth leaders. In fact, some 
participants repeatedly referred to their meetings with me or with the larger interview 
group as “therapy”. They felt they could and would go to these religious community 
figures for help and assistance should the need arise. They shared that they were 
comfortable sharing information or concerns regarding family, school, relationships their 
peers, or spiritual struggles with these individuals. The data reveals that though studies on 
the environmental contexts of adolescents shows religious institutions distant macro- 

•JQ 

system in an adolescents life , for these participants and perhaps for Korean American 
adolescent women in faith communities, religious communities are experienced as 
intensely formational spaces. 

This is perhaps even more evidence of the Korean American faith community as 
not only a religious community or institution, but also a community of support beyond 
the spiritual needs of adolescents. Therefore, it is vital that those in positions of 
leadership or accessibility to Korean American adolescent women are aware of their 
elevated influence over the development of these girls both spiritually and mentally. For 
instance, if a spiritual leader at MKC were to admonish a girl for not volunteering certain 
domestic ministries of the church such as preparing for soup kitchen service, she would 


77 

Qin et al., “Immigration, Ecological Contexts, and Asian American Children’s 
Mental Health,” 24-25. 

28 


Ibid., 26. 
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possibly internalize that admonishment as not only significant but as an evaluation of her 

self-worth and as a failure to perform her Christian duty. 

Tracie, recalls a conversation with an adult volunteer that affects her to this day: 

Last year, I was fighting with my parents a lot. I didn’t want to come to 
church because I wasn’t getting along with some of the people here. One 
of the teachers 29 noticed, so one day after worship she pulled me aside and 
asked me what was wrong. I told her about everything. She told me that if 
I don’t come to church I wouldn’t become a Godly woman so then I 
wouldn’t find the person God had planned for me, and it would be my 
fault. I’m scared to miss church now. 30 

Though what the youth volunteer shared with Tracie seems absurd, we cannot ignore the 
fact that Tracie remembers this incident vividly even a year later. She states that she is 
frightened of missing church because it may affect her ability to marry the right man in 
the future. She feels that her church attendance has a direct affect on whether or not she 
will be able to participate in God’s plan for her life. Regardless if it was the youth 
volunteer’s intention or not, Tracie internalized a specific belief and theology that 
continues to govern her today. 

Another aspect of parental cultural pressure stems from the conflict Asian 
American youth feel over autonomy. Adolescence is the prime time for youth to seek and 
leam how to function autonomously from their families, especially parents, which 
naturally causes conflict and stress within the family system as adolescents and parents 
alike leam to cope with the changing family dynamics. 31 In the following section I will 


29 The participants called all adult volunteers “teachers”. 

30 Tracie, interview by author, June 17, 2012. 

31 Qin et al., “Immigration, Ecological Contexts, and Asian American Children’s 
Mental Health,” 26. 
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discuss how autonomy and cultural expectations pertains to Korean American adolescent 
women. 

Keepers of Culture 

Asian American adolescent women commonly feel an extra measure conflict in 
addition to those that stem from parental pressure. Since many children of immigrants 
function as culture brokers for their parents and undergo acculturative familial distancing 
due to the differing paces of acculturation between children and parents, their experience 
of autonomy is painful. Young women are more often than not taught to function as 
keepers of culture and are discouraged from learning assertion and forming independent 
relationships. Daughters are policed far more frequently than sons both in and out of the 
home. This causes feelings of anxiety, depression, and even rebellion for girls who learn 
to function in the opposite manner outside of the home through socialization making 
them more susceptible to mental health concerns. 

As studies by Portes and Schauffler have indicated alongside other developmental 
studies, second generation women are not only expected to function as keepers of culture 
they are more likely to perceive themselves this way as well. 33 Therefore, there exists an 
intense self-inflicted pressure to retain cultural traditions including language. For instance, 
studies have shown that Korean American adolescent women are more fluent in the 
Korean language than Korean adolescent men. 34 

32 Qin et al., “Immigration, Ecological Contexts, and Asian American Children’s 
Mental Health,” 26. 

33 Min and Hong, “Ethnic Attachment among Second Generation Korean 
Americans,” 121. 

34 Ibid., 121. 
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Furthermore, Pyong Gap Min and Joanne Hong have noted in their survey of 
Korean American junior high and high school students that the second generation of 
Korean Americans have retained a sense of social ethnic attachment 35 while having 
achieved “a high level of cultural assimilation.” 36 The second generation of Korean 
Americans benefit from the homogeneous quality of Korean community. It assists them 
in retaining strong ethnic ties and receiving support in the form of solidarity all while 
they maintain their relationships and interactions with those from other racial ethnic 
groups. For Korean American adolescent women this means pressure from not only 
their immediate families but also their faith communities to remain ethnically tied to their 
heritage and express little autonomy. This supports the data collected as part of this study 
that presents participants as feeling that the act of silencing one’s opinions and needs was 
crucial to devotion and commitment to the Church and to God. 

Racism and Discrimination 

Participants also felt pressure during experiences of discrimination involving 
peers both in school and online. All of the participants attended school that had a large 
population of Asian American adolescents. Though it may seem that having a higher 
demographic of Asian Americans in school may offer a protective factor, the participants 
still felt a measure of discrimination among non-Asian peers that made them 
uncomfortable and even angry. In fact, studies reveal that adolescents with strong ethnic 

Min and Hong define ethnic attachment as the indication of “the degree to 
which members of an ethnic or immigrant group are integrated into the ethnic community 
culturally, socially, and psychologically.” 

36 Min and Hong, “Ethnic Attachment among Second Generation Korean 
Americans,” 114-19. 

37 Ibid., 120. 
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attachment may report more detrimental levels of anxiety when faced with racial 
discrimination. 38 

Recently Google hosted an application called, “Make me Asian” on their Google 
Play site. The application allows users to upload their pictures and automatically slants 
the one’s eyes, yellows the skin, and adds a rice paddy hat, long black mustache, and thin 
black beard. As a response, Asian Americans rallied to have it removed. 39 When Noelle 
posted a link on her Facebook profile to a blog by a popular Korean American pastor 
protesting the application, some of her non-Asian peers lashed out at her saying, “It’s not 
racist, it’s just a game”, and “You’re so fucking sensitive, calm down”, and “You guys 
are taking over the world anyway. Have a sense of humor.” Noelle, who claims to have 
as many enemies as friends at school, reflects on this experience: 

I wasn’t really surprised that happened. It’s still really hurtful though. 

Some of those people are my friends. I thought that they’d be more 

supportive...makes me feel like I’m overreacting or something...am I? 

Noelle’s experience of her friend’s and acquaintances racially insensitive comments on 
Facebook has made her doubt her own ability to judge whether something is racist or not. 
The fact that Noelle has a strong sense of ethnic identity and connection with her Korean 
American faith community can function to protect her psychologically as well as make 
her more resilient in the face of discrimination. 40 I would assert that if Noelle feels that 


38 Tiffany Yip and Sara Douglass, “Ethnic Identity of Asian American Youth: 
Process, Context, and Outcomes,” in Asian American and Pacific Islander Children and 
Mental Health, Vol. 1, Development and Context, ed. Federick T.L. Leong, Linda Juang, 
Desiree Baolian Qin, and Hiram E. Fitzgerald (Santa Barbara: Praeger, 2011), 186. 

39 Google removed this application in January of 2013. 

40 Erika Y. Niwa, Niobe Way, Desiree Baolin Qin, and Sumie Okazaki, “Hostile 
Hallways: Asian American Adolescents’ Experiences of Peer Discrimination in School,” 
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her identity within the Korean American faith community context is not whole, nor 
wholly accepted unless she plays into specific gender roles, she may not have the full 
benefit that ethnic identity or resiliency may offer her. In addition, since the harassment 
occurred online, regardless of Facebook’s privacy settings, Noelle was not only 
humiliated privately but publically with acquaintances and strangers privy to the postings 
making it far more difficult respond resiliently. 

Recent studies have shown that the racism is one of the greatest challenges for 
Asian American adolescents. In fact, Asian American students reported higher levels of 
peer discrimination than African Americans or Latino Americans. Studies have also 
shown that an experience of discrimination has greater influence on Asian American 
adolescents than experiences of support. 41 Therefore, in order for Korean American 
adolescent women to respond resiliently to experiences of racism, they need more 
networks of support in proportion to their encounters with racism and discrimination. 
This pressure and the resulting issues may become compounded by the gender 
discrimination Korean American girls experience or awaken to in their faith community 
and cultural context, leaving them feeling very much in between and without support. 

The mental health of Korean American adolescent girls is a subject that is still 
only understood at the most basic level. The data reveals that the participants felt and 
experienced what the most recent data around Asian American adolescent mental health 


in Asian American and Pacific Islander Children and Mental Health, Vol. 1, 
Development and Context, ed. Federick T.L. Leong, Linda Juang, Desiree Baolian Qin, 
and Hiram E. Fitzgerald, (Santa Barbara, CA: Praeger, 2011), 208. 

41 Qin et al., “Immigration, Ecological Contexts, and Asian American Children’s 
Mental Health,” 30. 
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have stated regarding the greatest stressors they are likely to undergo. Most significant to 
this study is the indication that the faith community also acts as micro-system of intimate 
support rather than a macro-system as other studies indicate. Therefore, religious 
educators must recognize that Korean American girls will most likely come to a 
congregational leader or volunteer first with a personal problem, even when it regards a 
familial issue, rather than a professional, a parent, school counselor, or even a friend. 
They must also keep in mind that because the support they seek is coming from someone 
with the label “Christian” who is also a part of their ethnic community, and culturally due 
a certain level of respect, the girls will most likely adhere to and internalize whatever is 
shared with them without much doubt or hesitation. 

Korean American Adolescent Women’s Spiritual Practices 
The spiritual practices of hospitality, early dawn prayer, ttong-song kido, and 
singing mentioned by Su Yon Pak and essential to the life of first generation congregants, 
are still very much a part of the spiritual life and practices of this study’s participants. 
They practice each of these different aspects of Korean American spirituality, some with 
less or even more fervor than their parent’s generation. Not only did these spiritual 
practices add to the spiritual formation of the participants, they also felt the Korean folk 
and Bible stories they heard growing up provided education on what it meant to live as a 
good Christian, particularly what it means to be a “good child or daughter”. 

Hospitality 

The participants all participated in some form of congregational hospitality, 
whether as part of a welcoming committee for newcomers to the youth group, as part of 
soup kitchen preparation and duty, setting up and providing snacks during FNPP, or 
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cleaning up after youth group meetings. Just as Jung Ha Kim suggests when she states 

that first generation Korean American women do most of the menial tasks and provide 

the majority of the labor required to run a church, the participants are meticulously 

following those same footsteps with very little resistance. It was interesting to note that 

the boys did not volunteer for these tasks a single time during participant observation, 

while the girls volunteered each and every time. The boys would lend a hand but needed 

persuasion from an older figure with more authority. During participant observation, I 

observed boys helping to provide food, set up food, or clean up only two times. Both 

times were at the behest of either the youth pastor or one of the older girls in the group 

and each time the boys abandoned their posts before the task was completed. Even the 

female adult volunteers did not regularly require the boys to assist in providing, serving, 

or cleaning up food. Only a few of the girls exhibited any type of resentment towards the 

boys for leaving these tasks for the girls. However, even that resentment fizzled into 

acceptance of these designated gender roles. One Friday evening, So-Young was left to 

clean up that evening’s meal of pizza and chips, provided by her mother, all by herself. 

The other girls had already gone home and the boys were playing basketball in the 

courtyard. While cleaning up quickly and efficiently, she said, 

God, it’s so annoying when they(the boys) don’t help out. They never 
help out. Sigh. Whatever, if they did they’d probably just move trash 
around instead of actually cleaning it up. It’s almost like when boys do 
things it gets worse and takes more time. It ends up being more work for 
the girls either way. I wish they’d at least think about helping. 42 

So-Young’s frustration at the gender inequality in hospitality at her church is tempered 

with her observation that because the boys in her youth group are not used to 

42 So-Young, conversation, October 19, 2012. 
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participating in tasks such as feeding and cleaning, they would hinder the girls who 
perform these tasks regularly. She understands that something is not right when only 
women volunteer or perform these tasks. However, she is not willing to convince the 
boys to participate since it would make her life more difficult. 

Interestingly enough, lunch on Sundays is organized and served by a mixed group 
of men and women from different moh-ims (neighborhood gatherings). It is the only time 
in the weekly life of MKC, including the English ministry and youth ministry that men 
and women serve in the kitchen alongside one another. However, the food served on 
Sunday is purchased and prepared by women alone the Friday and Saturday prior. The 
amount of time it takes to purchase and prepare the food is approximately 10 hours 
versus the 3 hours it takes to serve and clean up on Sunday afternoon. Since the 
participants see an overwhelming amount of hospitality preformed by the women of 
MKC they feel that this is something they must emulate as part of their spiritual practice. 
In fact, they are asked by their mother’s to help perform these tasks while they are still in 
Youth Group. Bo-mee, explains: 

I started helping my mom out at church when I was in Jr. High. I come 
with her to Dawn Prayer on Saturday morning, then we go around and 
cleans the bathrooms. I used to just play outside or in the nursery when I 
was little, but now I clean too. Sometimes we go get cleaning supplies 
first. After, we meet the jipsanims (Deacons) in the kitchen and we start 
getting food ready for Sunday. I wash the fruits and veggies and help with 
the little stuff. I don’t really know how to cook yet. 43 

Bo-mee is not alone. 9 of the 12 participants also frequently shadowed their mothers and 

grandmothers doing church work on the weekends. Many of them brought their 

schoolwork with them and studied while their mothers cooked or cleaned. When asked 


43 Bo-mee, interview by author, September 2, 2012. 
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why she did this Bo-mee said she felt it was because of her mother’s influence. She 
states, 

I really admire my mom. She works at the store everyday then 
comes here before she works on Saturday afternoon to clean and 
cook. She never complains and always tells me it makes her happy. 

She says that Jesus says we have to be humble and willing to do 
dirty work.. .Jesus did it too. When I hear her say that it’s not like I 
can say anything.. .She’s a saint. 44 

Bo-mee, like the other participants rely on their mothers as role models for how to behave 
and function as a part of the church. It is significant to note that it is mothers who are 
recruiting daughters into congregational hospitality. They are living examples of what it 
means to serve God and the church. One wonders if mothers preformed other duties like 
eldership or other forms of leadership whether girls would emulate those roles as well. 
The data proves that without opportunities to lead for first generation of women, 
especially mothers of young women, second generation women will be left following a 
familiar path to a wearied life of church drudgery often encouraged to do so by their 
mothers. 

Early Dawn Prayer 

Early dawn prayer was not a crucial part of the lives of the participants mainly 
because their school schedules did not allow for them to attend such early services. 
However 5 out of 12 of the participants stated that they followed their parents and 
attended early dawn prayer at least once a month. When asked whether they felt early 
dawn prayer was essential to one’s spiritual life, the participants responded that it was 
“nice to do”, “not really that important”, and “good for you”. Some of the participants felt 
that early dawn prayer was a somehow mystical or magical time where God heard 

44 Bo-mee, interview by author, September 2, 2012. 
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prayers more clearly and answered them more efficiently. When asked whom they 
thought attended early dawn prayer, they all mentioned kwon-sahs, typically older 
Korean American immigrant women, some who are considered to possess special powers 
of prayer. This identification of early dawn prayer specifically with kwon-sahs is 
interesting because it speaks to a connection the participants are making to designated 
places and roles of feminine spiritual authority. It is also perhaps an unconscious and 
filtered down understanding of the primordial roles of female shamans. 

Ttong-Song Kido 

Though participants felt early dawn prayer was not quite essential, they did 
participate in ttong-song ki-do as part of their own worship and spiritual practice. They 
did so without understanding its origin as shamanistic. Though many Korean American 
immigrant churches may deny or disavow any relationship to indigenous Korean 
spiritualities like Shamanism due to the stigma it carries, off-shoots these spiritual 
practices are still very much a part of the life of the Korean American congregation from 
ttong-song ki-do to church socialization. The legacy of the shaman as well as ancient 
educative folklore still permeate Korean church culture and the home and faith 
community education of Korean American girls. Even though the women in this study 
did not recognize these practices as Shamanistic in origin, it is still important for 
historicity’s stake and holistic understanding to bring together their spiritual practices 
with what has already been proven as stemming from indigenous Korean spirituality. 
Thus, we can re-conceptualize Korean American adolescent women’s spirituality to 
acknowledge and incorporate the profound depth and influence of their cultural education 
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much of which comes from the past and which many times includes lessons on 
patriarchal aspects of gender and spirituality. 

As previously stated, none of the participants in this study had prior knowledge 
regarding Shamanism as an indigenous religion of Korea. 45 However, they recognized the 
unique quality of some of the practices of Korean Christianity that stem from 
Shamanistic traditions such as ttong-song kido. Tracie who has visited other non- Korean 
Mainline congregations shared that when she explained ttong-song ki-do to another youth 
pastor he told her that he had never heard of it and seemed to think it was a strange and 
charismatic tradition. 46 Other participants who have invited their non-Korean friends to 
MKC retreats shared that their friends are always shocked at the style of worship they 
observe such as praying out loud, and often feel reluctant and uncomfortable participating. 
Since the participants consider these spiritual practices a natural part of their faith 
communities, they shared that they meet other’s incredulity with equal shock and dismay. 
“Don’t they (others outside the Korean American faith community) know that this is the 
real deal?”, says an exasperated Hannah. “I don’t get it when people act all superior and 
think our style of worship is weird.” 47 Regardless of the fact that Hannah did not know 
the origins of ttong-song ki-do, she still understands and appreciates its value as an 
integral part of her community’s worship. Therefore, traditions like these, even though 
they may originate from indigenous spiritualties that are unsavory to most Korean 

45 One participant told me in hushed tones that her mother and grandmother, both 
Christians, had visited a fortune-teller to derive her Korean name. The hope was to 
choose a name that would bring her the most prosperity. She said that she had learned 
this after asking her mother about the origin of her name post interview. 

46 Tracie, interview by author, June 17, 2012. 

47 Hannah, interview by author, June 10, 2012. 
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Americans due to the process of Christian supersessionism inherent in early Christian 
mission to Korea, 48 they should be included in the discourse on Korean American girl’s 
spirituality and formation at face value. 

Singing 

Singing is something Su Yon Pak notes as the great equalizer in Korean American 

worship. She states that singing is the only participatory activity where men and women 

have equal standing. 49 Two of the participants participated in the praise team as 

keyboardist, guitarist, and vocalists. All of the participants named praise and worship as 

their favorite part of any youth group gathering. Zoe stated that she loved retreats 

because of the “endless praise and worship time.” 50 During participant observation, there 

were times during FNPP that participants requested longer praise and worship time. 

When the youth minister finally cut off the worship team, there were audible groans and 

sighs of resignation from the group. When asked why singing, or praise and worship, as 

they called it, was so essential to her spiritual life Alex said, 

When I’m singing, I really feel the Holy Spirit. Sometimes the words say 
everything that I’m feeling. I don’t know, guess I feel the closest to God 
when I’m worshiping. I try and bring everything that makes me stressed 
school or home to God and I really feel like he takes it away. Sometimes I 
cry because I feel God so close to me. It’s my favorite time. 


48 The early mission movement, which resulted in Christian supersessionism led 
to the internalization of Christianity as better than indigenous spiritualties. For instance, 
elemental spirits (e.g. mountain spirits, forest spirits, water spirits) and the shaman’s who 
interacted with them on behalf of the people were labeled as demonic and linked to 
scripture passages about demon possession. 

49 Pak et al., Singing the Lord’s Song in a New Land: Korean American Practices 
of Faith, 27. 

50 Zoe, interview by author, June 17, 2012. 
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Alex’s moving description of praise and worship speaks to the needs and challenges of 
Asian American adolescents previously mentioned in discussion Asian American mental 
health. Praise and worship is an outlet for Alex and the conduit through which she feel 
embraced by a God who is powerful enough to take away the things burdening her. For 
me, as a participant observer familiar with indigenous Korean spiritual rituals, the 
practice of singing was reminiscent of the hanpuri preformed by shamans, which 
included singing away the han or suffering of the people. In conjunction with the 
participant’s comfort level in reaching out to youth leaders and their youth pastor for 
counseling and assistance with life’s challenges, it seems praise and worship is very 
much a healing spiritual practice and process for many. It is not clear whether or not 
Alex’s description of praise and worship or the other participant’s attachment to the 
practice is a gendered one as none of the boys were interviewed. However, from 
observation, it seemed the girls were more comfortable externalizing their expressions of 
devotion during praise and worship over the boys. Many would lift hands, close eyes, and 
even shed tears, or kneel in spontaneous prayer. 

The data reveals that Korean American girls value and benefit from spiritual 
practices that allow them to express their struggles and difficulties externally to one 
another and to God whether it is through praise and worship, ttong-song ki-do , group 
Bible study, or the sharing of their narratives. It seems that in sharing and hearing their 
challenges and narratives whether with God or one another out loud, their concerns are 
acknowledged both by themselves and others, and they are able to obtain a valuable sense 
of comfort. It would behoove Korean American youth congregations to embrace other 
educative and spiritual practices that allow for girls to externalize their internal anxieties 
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and concerns. Even giving girls an opportunity to vocalize their personal issues and hear 
themselves allows for them to feel acknowledged and supported by both God and their 
faith community. 

Stories We Remember 

The participants also retained the educative folklore and Bible lore that is so much 
a part of Korean tradition and spiritual practice including classic stories like Kkong-ji and 
Patzzi, Shimchong the filial daughter, the tale of the Woodcutter and the Fairy, the term 
yuh-woo, and the parables of Jesus. One girl even remembered the tale of the Halmi Koht 
or the grandmother flower a story about a mother who dies shivering in the snow rather 
than disturb her child who is busy inside the house. The participant’s recollection of both 
Korean folklore and Bible lore tended to blend together when it came to the morals of 
certain stories. 

Most participants also recognized the terminology of yuh-woo or fox not as a 
originating from folklore that warned against wily women, nor having relationship to the 
downfall of the female shaman, but having negative connotations specific to women. 

The girls who professed avid interest in Korean pop culture even shared that a Korean 
drama had been created around the folktale about the Kumiho or the nine-tailed fox. In 
fact, Min-Ah loved the actress who played the Kumiho so much she chose the actress’ 
name as her pseudonym for this study. This is significant because they are still engaged 
in many ways in meaning making around the term yuh-woo. The participants do not stop 
at understanding and internalizing its cultural meaning but are actively exploring its 
integration and perhaps shifting meaning within contemporary Korean and Korean 


American culture. 
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Filial women stories were some of the commonly remembered stories among the 
participants. These stories have educative value as they outline the lives of honorable 
Confucian daughters who go to great extent to serve their parent’s, some even do so 
beyond the grave. It seems these stories were shared with participants based on the fact 
that they included female heroines and had some similarities with Western or European 
folk stories, for instance Kkong-ji and Patzzi is the Korean Cinderella story. Other 
women in their families shared these stories with the participants: mothers, aunts, and 
grandmothers. The art of oral story telling was unanimously shared only woman to 
woman. The participants felt that they had indeed learned what it meant to be a “good 
Christian” and sometimes a “Godly woman” through some of these stories even though 
they did not specifically mention Christianity. Some of the things they said they learned 
were, to “Honor your father and mother”, “Be honest”, ‘Be humble”, “Never complain”, 
“Serve others, even those you don’t like”, and “be kind”. All of these are not only 
Biblical values but Confucian ones as well. When asked about what they learned from 
Bible stories, they cited similar or the same values, including “Honor God in all you do”, 
“Love your neighbor as yourself’, “Give God all that you have, even if you think it’s not 
enough”, and “Don’t seek earthly glory”. Though these are not specifically gendered 
values, when viewed through the lens of Korean culture and Confucian tradition, they are 
the very practices and values adhered to by first generation women at MKC and therefore 
emulated by congregation’s girls as they tirelessly serve the church. 

Church educators working with Korean American girls should remain aware of 
the influence of story-telling, both stories from Korean folklore and Bible stories, on the 
lives of the girls they work with. Though they may seem innocuous, the data shows they 
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create a lasting impact. They educate girls on what they should value and emulate as 
women in their congregational context. 

When asked about the term yuh-woo and what they thought about the word and its 
implications, 9 out of the 12 participants shared that they felt the term had a negative 
connotation. None of the participants had ever heard the term used to describe a male. 4 
of the participants remembering having been called yuh-woo by an adult as a form of 
chastisement. Bo-mee remembers that during childhood her grandmother would call her a 
yuh-woo when she was caught acting in what she perceived as a manipulative manner. 

She says, 

Halmoni (Grandma) didn’t like it when I would go back and forth between 
mom and dad. Like, if mom didn’t let me have a snack, I’d go ask dad 
and he’d say yes. I knew how to work it! If Halmoni caught me she’d say, 

“Stop acting like a yuh-wooV'. I’d feel so guilty. My brother would do 
the same stuff, but she would never call him yuh-woo.. .he’d just get a 
spanking. 51 

Bo-mee’s recollection of being called a yuh-woo, brings up feelings of shame, guilt, and 
also resentment. She recognizes that it is a gender specific term used to demean or 
chastise. She shares that she has heard the term used in Korean pop culture, especially 
Korean dramas for a female character that is, “the evil one”. Bo-mee’s use of the word 
“Evil” in relation to yuh-woo, hits very close to the original use of the term in folklore 

C'J 

such as the tale of the Fox-Sister. 


51 Bo-mee, interview by author, September 2, 2012. 

52 Bo-mee, interview by author, September 2, 2012. 

53 The Fox Sister tells a story of a man who wishes for a daughter even though he 
has sons. One day she a girl appears from the mountain. He raises her as is own. She 
eventually kills and devours her adopted parents, and one of her brothers. While chasing 
her remaining brother she turns into her fox form revealing her true identity. He turns her 
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Though the participants did not recall any spirit women stories, they did discuss 

two of the core meanings of both spirit woman stories and the fox stories: sexual virtue 

and marriage. As Tracie shared before, she is fearful of missing church should she miss 

God’s plan for her life. Her fear is tied to her desire to one-day find a suitable husband 

who is “a man of God.” Six of the participants including Tracie felt that marriage to a 

Christian man was something God desired for them and that God would “open the door” 

for them if they continued to “follow God’s plan”. They also felt that one had to remain 

sexually “pure” while praying for the sexual purity of their future husband. As Sam said, 

“You can’t expect the guy to not have sex if you’re going to have sex”. 54 Regardless of 

their initial opinions, four of the six girls who shared this first opinion altered their 

statements after re-reading their transcripts. Sam clarified her opinion stating, “It’s not 

like if you mess up God won’t forgive you. It’s not the end of the world. You just have 

to live with it after”. 55 Three of the participants had no opinion on whether one should 

remain “pure’ due the uncertainty they felt between what they perceived as an outdated 

perspective and what they felt the Bible clearly mandated. The other four participants felt 

that the Bible was contextually “old-school” in this particular respect but felt that they 

would not feel comfortable being open about their opinion or any future sexual activity 

with those in their faith community, not even their closest friends. Kaitlyn shared. 

If I ever had sex before marriage it would have to be with someone I was 
in love with. Like, I would have to think I could marry him.. .No way in 
hell I’d ever tell my parents or friends though. It’s a small community. If 


into a mosquito using a magic potion procured from a wise man. The tale tells the origin 
of the mosquito but also reminds fathers not to wish for daughters! 

54 Sam, interview by author, September, 2, 2012. 

55 Sam, interview by author, September, 2,2012. 
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my best friend finds out. I’m sure her mother would find out, then 

everyone else would. 56 

Though none of the girls claimed to have been sexually active, all of the participants, like 
Kaitlyn, felt that sexuality or sexual activity was something one could not openly discuss 
in their faith community context. They shared that they would feel “uncomfortable”, 
“panic-y”, “weird”, and “stupid” talking about sex or sexuality at church. It seemed the 
young women were using words that meant they would feel embarrassed if the subject of 
sex and sexuality were broached in the church context. Most however, did say if they 
ever felt as if they were in a crises situation they would be willing to speak with a female 
youth leader about sex or sexuality. 

None of the women ever remembered the topic of sex having come up at church 
either as a Biblical lesson or sermon. From their statements it seemed that MKC had 
never broached the topic at all. Only Min-Ah, So-Young 57 , and Alex’s parents had given 
them any sex education at home. In spite of this, several of them had formed theological 
beliefs around the concepts of sex and sexuality including ideas about morality, sin, 
forgiveness, and feminine virtue. After examining the data, I conjecture that they arrived 
at these particular conclusions through the explicit absence of sex education in the church 
alongside implicit cultural cues that educated them on female virtuous behavior in and 
out of the home. 

Confucian culture forbids women to outwardly flaunt sexuality, instead requiring 
women to remain demure and hidden. For example, the Korean word for wife is Ahn-nae, 
which translates to inside person. In old Korea, women of noble houses would remain 

56 Kaitlyn, interview by author, August 12, 2012. 

57 Min-Ah and So-Young are sisters. 
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inside their homes, and even inside specific spaces designed for women, thus the 
origination of the word. 

Korean folktales about foxes warn women and men against licentious female 
behavior that will lead to the downfall of a household while spirit woman stories are full 
of women who have died unmarried and without an ancestral home. A famous Korean 
folktale, Arang, tells the story of a magistrate’s daughter who is raped then murdered. 

Her father resigns after her disappearance thinking she has disgraced him by eloping with 
a stranger. Her corpse haunts the office of the magistrate thereafter until a young 

CO 

magistrate avenges her by capturing her murderer. Recently, a Korean drama aired re¬ 
telling the classic Arang tale. Several of the participants saw the series and were familiar 
with the story. These folktales and along with cultural cues about social expectations for 
females educate Korean American young women not explicitly but implicitly as to what 
type of behavior and choices are acceptable in Korean American communities. Since for 
the participants Korean American communities are synonymous with Korean Church 
communities, they also add on theological significance and morality to these social and 
behavioral codes, particularly in respect to sex and sexuality. 

The religious educator should remain aware of the power of implicit education in 
folklore, and also the underlying Confucian heritage so deeply imbedded in Korean 
American culture. The data also reveals that girls would benefit from an explicit 
conversation about sex and sexuality rather than the complete absence of the topic from 
church curriculum and discourse. Though Korean and Korean American culture have 
high context communicative leanings, it is perhaps important for adolescents who are bi- 
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cultural that conversations about sex and sexuality occur in low context ways. For 
example, almost every participant asked me directly about my opinion on pre-marital sex 
during this portion of the interview and transcript validation. This told me as a researcher 
and educator that if they feel comfortable, girls are open to having the topic broached. 

Practical responses, Applications, and Questions for Further Discussion 
The goal of this research and dissertation was to understand how Korean 
American adolescent women came to their understandings of self, God, and other, 
especially those in their faith community. The body of work explored the many facets of 
influence in the lives of Korean American girls today including Korean American 
immigration history, Korean American church history, Asian American adolescent 
behavior and development in the context of immigrant children, and the various ways and 
historic contexts of spirituality for Korean American women. The participants shared 
their narratives, Facebook pages, church notes, opinions, and questions with me as the 
researcher. They were privy to all of the collected data, including transcripts of their 
interviews and my personal notes in hopes of accurately understanding everything they 
had shared. I did not move forward with the data as conclusive until the participants gave 
me their final approval. The process of data sharing was eye opening for me as the 
researcher as well as for the participants, which was the hope of this post-colonial 
approach. It changed the way we saw one another and how we saw ourselves. Seeing 
what we say in print makes what is in our hearts come alive in a new and different way. 
Often it is shocking, hard to bear, or enlightening. As Zoe noted, “I guess, we discover 
more about ourselves when we read our own words.” Particularly when many of them 
came to understand and acknowledge the invisibility of women and evidence of the 
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fragmented identities, both of their mothers and themselves, the participants awakened to 
pain. Yet, they were willing to dialogue with me and one another through that pain and 
dismay. 

What Korean American adolescent girls need for healthy spiritual and personal 
development and formation is not a fancy curriculum or program, talented guest speakers, 
expensive buildings, or better volunteers. The data the participants finalized and 
approved reveals that Korean American adolescent women desire to see the church 
welcome first generation women, particularly their mothers, aunts, grandmothers, and 
older sisters to live out fuller lives as part of the faith community. By “full lives” the 
participants refer first to names and naming. “I want to know people’s names. I don’t 
even know halmoni’s name. She practically raised me. How sad am I?”, confesses Bo- 
mee is a choked voice. 59 The participants are reaching for fuller and whole images of the 
women they seek to emulate in their cultural and Christian context. It is without a doubt 
that they are following in the footsteps of their mothers, grandmothers, aunts, and sisters. 
Yet as they begin to explore their own narratives and break into gender consciousness 
they begin to feel speculative of whether the footsteps they are following are the whole 
picture. “My mom totally wears the pants. At home she bosses my dad around. He’s 
scared of her.. .at church it’s like she’s completely different. She’s more subdued.. .it’s 
weird.” says Sam. 60 Participants like Sam notice that there are a different set of values 
and expectations for their role models and because they are at church believe that these 
values and expectations are not cultural but Christian in origin. Therefore, they believe 

59 Bo-mee, interview by author, September 2, 2012. 

60 Sam, interview by author, September 2, 2012. 
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that God desires them to trade particular parts of themselves when they are with the faith 

community such as sharing opinions, leadership skills, and talents in place of domestic 

labor and behind the scenes work. They know and understand that these tasks are 

thankless but believe that God desires them to put away their ambitions of obtaining 

praise or validation for their participation. They leam these things and ways of being 

from watching the older generation. Therefore, it is pertinent that Korean American 

congregations do not wait for the second generation of women to break new ground, to 

rebel, or revolutionize Korean American femaleness in the church. It is also apparent that 

the participants do not see only men as those who create reductionist images of women in 

church. They acknowledge that women are also the ones who are perpetuating one 

another’s invisibility. “I never asked my mom what she wanted to be growing up, or 

where she went to school, or what she studied or anything. That’s my bad. It’s me.” 61 

The participants openly yearned for such examples in the church. Min-Ah 

remembers a time when Bada’s mom became upset during a congregational meeting. 

Speaking with admiration she recalls that Bada’s mom had shared with her mother 

disappointment in the new Christian education policies requiring new members go 

through a waiting period before enrolling their children in church school. She stood up in 

a congregational meeting and shouted, “This isn’t right! We have to provide 

opportunities for all God’s children.” Min-Ah says, 

That moment is seared into my brain. I’ve never seen a mom get so mad 
in public before! It’s like, no one knew what to say or do. She didn’t 
come back to church for a month. People were saying really horrible 


61 


Noelle, interview by author, December 9, 2012. 
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things about her. I heard one of the elders laughing about it with my Dad 
at my house saying that her husband should control her better. 62 

Min-Ah claims she remembers this incident “like yesterday” because she had never seen 

its like before. She did not agree with the elder’s opinion of Bada’s mother, instead 

unabashedly showing her admiration of her in that moment. What would it look like if 

Korean adolescent women had examples of older women who openly led, voiced dissent, 

encouragement or opinions, instead of sitting in the wings? 

Korean adolescent women are without a doubt learning how to share opinions, 

lead, and be assertive in their non-church lives yet are not encouraged to do so in their 

faith community unless it has domestic bearing. It is worrisome how they will reconcile 

the two halves of their personas and lives as bi-cultural people as adults. Will they 

continue to hide parts of themselves in the congregational context? Or will they abandon 

the Korean American immigrant church as a place that will not tolerate their true selves? 

It is my hope that if Korean American congregations will learn to better incorporate the 

full identities of women in their congregation, Korean American adolescent women will 

have living examples to emulate and thus thrive both in and out of the church context. In 

this way, Korean American adolescent women will have opportunities to be fully bi- 

cultural people in the place that for many of them is solace and the embodiment of home. 

One way a congregation could implement this is by making connections between 

older Korean American women and younger ones. The data shows that the participants 

reacted positively to the group interview, which centered on sharing personal narratives. 

They enjoyed both the process of sharing their story and hearing the stories of others. As 

previously mentioned, they felt that this opportunity led to deeper and fuller relationships 

62 Min-Ah, interview by author, September 30, 2012. 
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and cultivated new lenses by which to view one another and themselves. Paired with the 
participant’s willingness to share their anxieties and challenges openly with their adult 
volunteers, at times even over their own parents or friends, as well as their deep 
admiration for the older women in their congregation, providing opportunities for Korean 
adolescent women to cultivate deeper mentoring relationships would prove beneficial for 
both the girls and the women. 

If a congregation were to provide opportunities for older Korean American 
women to speak with younger women on a regular basis, not only would a potential 
mentoring capacity be built, but intergenerational solidarity could form as well. In seeing 
and understanding one another in a more holistic way, first, 1.5, and second generation 
women could develop powerful relationships based on seeing and being seen. In seeing 
and being seen women not only develop clearer pictures of one another and themselves, 
they build the type of community that only comes from hearing one another’s similar 
pain and struggles. It could be said that whether they realize it or not they practice the 
Korean spiritual tradition of han-puri for one another. 63 By pursuing this narrative and 
seeing community could lead to change in the way they see and name one another in 
public spaces. 

Korean American adolescent women are open to exploring their various racial 
ethnic identities. This reveals that they are in a place of negotiating what it means to be 
both Korean and American two cultures that often see them as neither nor. Inviting older 
second-generation women as part of this women’s circle of narratives is also crucial. In 

63 It is important to note that interpretation of hanpuri is my observation. The 
participants are not familiar with hanpuri and therefore do not see these connections. 
However, as part of the cross-validation process participants were comfortable with my 
interpretation of “What was going on” because I identified it as solely my own. 
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hearing how older women continue to negotiate this space, younger women can feel 
supported enough to continue to explore what provides them with balance and fulfillment. 

This method or program is not only feasible for small or large sized congregations 
it can also be implemented at no cost. It does not require congregations to develop a 
budget, only provide a space. This means even congregations with budgetary constraints 
could implement this program. Due to its lack of limitations, this is a program that can 
function at any time of year and in times of need. These qualities to this program are 
important as Korean American congregations vary in size and are extremely conscious of 
budgetary restrictions and new programs that will have to wait till the next fiscal year to 
fund. 

Another aspect of the data to note for educators is the sorry lack of influence 
actual explicit curriculum has on the lives of Korean adolescent women. The data shows 
that neither Bible study curriculum nor sermons were remembered from week to week. 64 
Instead, participants valued the time that these events offered them to spend with their 
friends and “teachers”. It was through these times and retreats, which allowed for an 
extraordinary amount of quality time, that educated them on community, self, other, and 
God. For instance, they shared that they learned about the Biblical importance of 
encouraging one another by spending time in prayer for one another at retreats but did not 
remember the Bible verse from the sermon preached right before prayer time. This does 


64 This information personally saddened me because of my time spent as a youth 
minister crafting sermons and Bible studies. As religious educators we may see the 
inherent value in explicit curriculum and may even assert that the adolescent women do 
not see or understand in reality the value it adds to their formation. We may even assert 
that it is the foundation of these educative tools that leads to the cultivation of the quality 
time they appreciate. However, the participants did not see sermons or Bible studies are 
primary sources of their formation. 
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not mean that Korean American churches should do away with sermons of Bible studies. 
It only further validates the importance of emphasizing and providing opportunities to 
cultivate community between Korean adolescent girls as well as their trusted mentors. It 
is during these moments where real Christian education is retained. 

Overall, the strategy is simple yet oh so complicated. Korean adolescent women 
do not require special curriculum, nor do they require a fancy solution. Through the 
process of sharing and re-reading their narratives as well as listening to the narratives of 
their peers, they came to desire a space to explore their bi-culturality while developing 
whole pictures of self and others. They learn about God and God’s relationship with 
themselves and the world while they are in relationship with one another, in their self¬ 
perception and their perceptions of others. They also learn best when with one another, 
and by watching and emulating others, especially other women. Therefore, the church 
must centralize and importance of providing a place and space for girls to cultivate 
deeper relationships with one another as developing women and adolescents who live 
with extreme challenges to their well being and mental health at home and in society. 
Instead of emphasizing lectures, sermons, or Bible studies, building a program for young 
women around time where they can share their narratives with one another in organic and 
authentic ways with lessons and sermons that support this time is paramount to their 
personal, mental, and spiritual formation and development. 

If this study had been longer or funded, I would have liked to explore more on the 
perspectives of the participant’s mothers. It would have been interesting to hear their 
response to the ways their daughters perceived and understood them. This would have 
added to the validation that intergenerational narrative sharing programs would in fact 
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help in the mutual formation of Korean American adolescent women and the Korean 
American first generation. I would have also liked to explore how the development of 
boys’ identities differed from that of the girls in this study. It would have also been 
interesting to see how the opinions and identity formation of the participants changed 
over longer periods of time, particularly how they learned to negotiate their bi-cultural 
lives, from high school to college and beyond. 

Conclusion 

This study hopes to provide insight into the lives of Korean American adolescent 
women in the Korean American mainline protestant church. The participants have 
approved and finalized all of the preceding data and analysis as being as close as possible 
to their original meanings, perspectives, and intentions. However, it is possible as is the 
nature of feminist narrative ethnography and as Kamala Visweswaren suggests, that even 
this interpretation and analysis is still a least one step removed from the actual lived 
experiences of the participants. 

By sharing and examining the lived experiences and perceptions on self, God, and 
gender with the participants we arrive at five emerging themes. First, Korean American 
adolescent women find significant the exploration of their racial-ethnic identity. As noted 
by Asian American psychologists, when given the opportunity they openly alter their 
self-perception of their social locations. Racial-ethnic identity is a negotiable part of their 
adolescent development and their constant search for wholeness. Secondly, participants 
provided information on what they consider effective curriculum. For Korean American 
adolescent women, Biblical lessons and other explicit curriculum in the form of Bible 
studies and sermons are understood and retained only when supported with constant and 
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quality interactions with peers, and caring adult volunteers. These interactions are further 
enhanced by the online life of the young women. Thus, an effective Korean American 
adolescent Christian education for girls should emphasize personal and authentic 
encounters, whether in the form of a ffee-style worship that incorporates communal 
singing and prayer, or simply time and space for girls to cultivate relationships and strong 
networks of support. Thirdly, through the process of the study, specifically the sharing, 
re-reading, and hearing of narratives, we have uncovered the perception and 
internalization of a spiritualized fragmented identity associated with female roles and 
accepted behavioral patterns in the Korean American faith community context. Though 
the adolescent women are naturally developmentally struggling to shape their identities, 
including those of gender and sexuality, asking tough questions about their challenging 
bi-cultural experiences, they are ingesting a type of Korean American women’s 
spirituality that emphasizes the intentional invisibility of women’s holistic identities, 
including: names, occupations, passions, experiences, and inner lives. They have 
spiritualized and theologized these invisibilities as mandated by God, attributing 
Christian culture to them instead of Korean Confucian expectations. This creates turmoil 
and confusion for developing bi-cultural girls who desire to meet these spiritualized 
cultural expectations in order to cultivate a healthy relationship with others and with God, 
yet who struggle with Western culture’s opposing expectations. I believe that unless this 
dichotomous question is addressed, Korean American adolescent girls are in danger of 
either leaving the Korean American church, or crumbling under the stress of meeting the 
demands of what they perceive as God’s requirements of them as “good Christian women” 
and non Korean-Christian cultural expectations. The study also revealed Korean 
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American adolescent women’s paradoxical perceptions of God as both beyond gender 
and race, yet as Anglo and male. As they explored this concept in the process of 
participating in the study, they encountered discrimination and racism, which further 
supports the data in Asian American psychology that outlines the incredible difficulty and 
pain of growing up a bi-cultural Asian American. Lastly, the study proved to be praxis- 
oriented research. In working collaboratively with the participants, the participants were 
able to see the physical representation of their inner worlds through their own words. 

This resulted in transformed perspectives as well as an awakening of gender 
consciousness that is vital to the change religious educators hope to see regarding gender 
roles Korean American faith communities. In seeing and being given opportunities to 
share their narratives and be seen by others, the participants cultivated more holistic 
pictures of themselves, and of others, something they yearned to see in the wake of their 
transformed perspectives. This facilitated the development of solidarity, support, and 
community, an integral part of resilient adolescent development for bi-cultural youth. 

As a result of this study, both the researcher and participants encourage Korean 
American congregations to explore centralizing “seeing and being seen” or the sharing of 
intergenerational narratives between women. In first seeing older Korean American 
women as whole, especially their mothers, aunts, sisters, and grandmothers, Korean 
American adolescent women both intentionally and unintentionally, emulate this patterns 
of wholeness in their own lives. Emphasizing “seeing and being seen” may also mean 
congregations place less emphasis on explicit curriculum like Bible studies and instead 
devote resources to providing time and space for Korean American adolescent women to 
explore and cultivate their relationships with self, one another, and with older women in 
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their congregations. These types of curricula would never center on expected gender 
roles of the Korean American church such as activities revolving around domestic labor. 
For instance, according to the participants, such curricula would not work if centered on 
cooking a meal for the congregation. This program must intentionally provide time and 
space outside of these expectations for which to share one another’s narratives. 

It is in understanding and tending to their relationships with others, and in the 
process of sharing suffering and struggles, that the participants felt they developed deeper 
and more committed relationships with God. In fact, even though God was not explicitly 
brought up in conversation, quality time spent with a youth leader or peers at church led 
to more stable and positive feelings about personal relationship with God. As studies 
reveal, it is these relationships, and in particular adherence to a belief system, faith, 
and/or religion that provides the network of support so essential for the healthy 
development of Asian American adolescent girls. The participants and I have 
collaborated in hopes that this data will provide ways for Korean American congregations 
to re-imagine education for girls that seeks to provide gender positive perceptions of self, 
and cultivate healthier relationships with self, Korean American faith communities, and 


God. 
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Appendixes 
Appendix A 

Institutional Review Board 


Date: May 9, 2011 

1. Project Title: Who Do They Say I Am: Korean American Mainline Protestant 
Adolescent Women's formation in the Korean American Church; A Feminist 
Ethnography 

a. The name(s) of the CST faculty, staff or student conducting the research: 

b. Principal Investigator: Christine J. Hong 

c. Department: Practical Theology: Rev. Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook Others: 

Dr. Frank Rogers, Dr. Grace Kao, Dr. Jung-Ha Kim 

2. Project Period: August 2012-January 2013 

3. Identify proposed funding sources, if any, amount to be requested, and due 
date for application: None. 

4. In a paragraph or two, summarize the objective(s) of the research, including 
what you expect to learn or demonstrate: 

This qualitative research study will explore the lived experiences of Korean American 
adolescent women within Korean immigrant mainline Protestant churches context in 
order to document their spiritual and theological formation, especially around gender. 
Using feminist ethnography I hope to trace the spiritual and theological learning and 
understandings around gender of women between the ages of 13-19, in order to discover 
what is going on in current religious and spiritual education of adolescent women in the 
Korean American immigrant church. This study will examine the intersection between 
cultural and religious understandings of gender including, understandings of God, self, 
relationships with others, and the world. It will include the experiences of these 
adolescents within their Korean immigrant church, their social relationships pertaining to 
the church context, and their nuclear home life. By being able to trace what Korean 
American or Korean immigrant churches teach about culture, religion, and gender, as 
well as what women actually leam, absorb, apply, and retain, religious educators can 
better equip churches to meet the specific needs of adolescent women who are often sent 
various mixed and confusing messages regarding cultural and religious gender identity 
and gender roles. 

5. A brief summary of any relevant recent literature addressing risks of the 
method, topic, or population involved in the research plan, (one paragraph) 
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Feminist Ethnography is the study of women by women in a culture-sharing group, in 
this case, Korean adolescent women and their churches. It incorporates various 
documentation and data collection. I intend to use interview individuals and groups, as 
well as perform participant-observations in order to pull together commonalities and 
themes through data analysis. The risks and challenges pertaining to feminist 
ethnography include, lack of reflexivity, the researcher’s impact on the community(s) 
studied, and extensive time for data collection. 65 There is little to no literature involving 
Korean American adolescent women and gender studies within the religious education 
context of immigrant churches. Literature generally examining the experiences of 
immigration on Korean American adolescents, studies on language, and religious 
affiliation exist but none have yet to focus on gender or religious educations. 

Korean immigrant culture and Korean American culture are both shame cultures, which 
puts the study at risk. Reporting unflattering or perhaps what would be considered 
shameful experiences or realizations during this study can push these communities and 
Korean women into further marginalization. In fact, it can put the entire Korean 
immigrant Christian community under a magnifying glass and in some cases, cast an 
unflattering light. Navigating the Korean American shame culture and protecting my 
Participants enough that they are not subjugated to further vulnerabilities within their 
community is of utmost importance. 

6. Describe the population(s) from which participants will be recruited, plans 
for the recruitment, and the consent procedures to be followed. Is 
participation completely voluntary? May subject withdraw at any time 
without a penalty? Will any kind of incentive be offered to participants? 
Include a copy of Informed Consent Form, which must include, at a 
minimum: statement of purpose of research, duration of participation for the 
subject, procedures, description of any experimental procedures, description 
of risks/discomforts and benefits, alternative procedures, measures to protect 
confidentiality, compensation, statement regarding voluntary participation, 
ability to withdraw without penalty, procedure for withdrawal, who to 
contact at CST should there be questions about the research; procedure by 
which participants will get a copy of all paperwork regarding consent, 
including their signed consent; this information will include the name, title, 
address, and phone number for the investigator, chairperson of the IRB, and 
the dean. There should be space at the bottom of the form for the date and 
the printed name and signature of the participant, the person obtaining the 
informed consent, and the principal investigator (if different from the person 
obtaining informed consent). 

I plan on recruiting women from a Korean immigrant Protestant church in the greater Los 
Angeles, CA area. For the purposes of this research a Korean American immigrant 
church constitutes a congregation with both first and second generation Koreans actively 


65 John W. Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing among 
Five Approaches (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 2007), 72. 
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participating in the life of the church. Recruiting strategies begin with personal visits to 
potential sites to present the research to church leadership and gain permission for 
participant observation, and further interviews of women. Once I gain consent for 
research in a local church, I will make personal announcements for recruitment of 
individuals, as well as send invitations through online social networks such as Facebook 
and Twitter until 10-15 individuals at the site. After initial recruitment I will personally 
hand out consent forms to parents/guardians, and assent forms to participants describing 
the research, the timeline, procedures, ethical commitments to my participants. All forms 
will be written in Korean and English. Participants will be asked to remain a part of the 
study till its conclusion. However, there will not be any penalty for dismissing 
themselves from the study prior to its end. Participants will receive a nominal gift upon 
completion of the study. Participants and will be able to view and collaborate on 
transcriptions, analysis, final study and offer feedback. 66 

7. Provide a brief summary of the procedures to be utilized during the course of 
the research. Specifically identify those procedures, tests, or activities that 
will be used to collect data. 

As a participant-observer I will participate in the life of the congregation as it pertains to 
the women I interview, as well as observe worship, Bible studies, youth oriented events, 
and other activities in which the women participate. I will also utilize individual and 
small group interviews to gain insight to the experiences of my participants. 

8. Describe how the procedures reflect respect for the privacy, feelings, and 
dignity of participants, avoid an unwarranted invasion of privacy, and 
minimize risks as much as possible—recognizing that some risk is 
inevitable. If protected health information (PHI) is to be collected, describe 
the procedures of de-identification, the minimum information necessary to be 
disclosed, and who will have access to the information. In addition, describe 
conditions for a designated individual’s access to the PHI. 

To protect the identity of the church involved I will choose pseudonyms for the 
congregation. Individual participants will be asked to choose pseudonyms for themselves 
to protect their identities. Though actual location of the church will not be revealed in the 
study. Other signifying markers of congregational identity such as denomination or 
names of pastors will not be shared in the study. This acknowledges how interwoven and 
close-knit the Korean immigrant community is and the extra measures I must take as the 
researcher to protect the identity of my participants. 

9. Describe and assess any potential attendant risks. Indicate any physical, 
psychological, social, or privacy risks which subject may incur. (This 
includes any request for the participant to reveal any PHI and/or 
embarrassing, sensitive, or confidential information about themselves or 


66 


See Appendix B and C 
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others). If any deception is to be used, describe it in detail. Include plans for 
debriefing. 

At every step of transcription participants will be asked to approve the accuracy of the 
data collected. A thorough de-identification of each participant and their congregation 
will ensure protection and the freedom to express their experiences and beliefs with 
honesty and without fear of recognition. 

10. Describe the procedures to assure confidentiality in the use, storage, and 
disposal of primary data, including how long data will be maintained, where 
it will be kept, how it will be protected, and how it will be destroyed. If PHI is 
to be re-identified at a later date, describe the procedures for doing so. 

The actual names of participants and congregations will be stored only on their 
consent/assent forms, which I will hold in a physical file for the duration of the study and 
dissertation process. No further copies of the identifying forms will be made. I will hold 
interviews, recordings, and transcriptions, in password safe word documents on personal 
hard drive to which only I have access. I will obtain permission from participants to keep 
the primary data for the potential publication or presentation of the data. The primary 
data will not be shared with third parties at any time. 

Describe how the outcomes of this project will contribute to a professional body of 
knowledge and/or benefit human welfare. 

In observing and analyzing the ways Korean American adolescent women develop and 
apply their spiritual and theological understandings of gender in their congregational 
contexts, feminist scholars, theologians, and religious educators can better determine how 
to proceed. Using the data, which will answer the question 'What does it mean to be a 
Korean American Christian Woman?' they can develop more contextualized and gender 
positive religious education for the Korean American congregational setting which 
encourages and supports the spiritual and theological development of these women 
without subjecting them to further marginalization in their religious communities. 
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Appendix B 
Informed Consent 

This qualitative study hopes to examine the spiritual and theological understandings of 
Korean American adolescent women in the Korean immigrant protestant church context. 
The study will involve the participation of those that identify as Korean American 
adolescent women between the ages of 13-19 years old as participants; one partner 
congregation and 12-15 research participants. The study may include individual and 
group interviews, in home and non-home or church settings as well as observation of 
participation by the researcher in church oriented activities related to the lives and 
spiritual experiences of the participants. The research will be conducted in CA, and may 
require participants to be available for phone interviews, video chat, and contact through 
email, and social networking sites. Participants are expected to participate between 
August 2012 and January 2013. 

It is possible that despite the researchers best attempts to disguise and de-identity 
participants, and partner congregations, they may be eventually recognized by the 
experiences that they share or any other factors that cannot be readily de-identified. 

The nature of the research will require participants to perform intensive cross-validation 
of the research data including but not exclusive to re-reading transcripts, and offering 
validation of the researcher’s analysis of transcripts and participant-observation at 
different points throughout the study. It is possible that participation in this study and its 
cross-validation processes will lead participants to changes in perception or 
understanding of self, relationships, and the larger community. In this case, the researcher 
will do her best to offer support to the participant in the best way possible. 

Participation in this research is entirely voluntary and must at all times occur with the 
consent of a parent or guardian. The participants are strongly encouraged to complete 
their participation but may at any time remove themselves from this study without 
penalty. Participants will receive a nominal gift as a token of appreciation for their 
participation. 

The researcher will keep only a single hard copy of each participant’s and 
parent/guardian’s consent/assent form. These copies will be the only forms bearing the 
real names of the participants, partner congregations, and parent or guardians in 
conjunction with their chosen or given pseudonyms. The researcher will keep these forms 
and data for potential academic publications or presentations in a personal password safe 
hard drive. 

As previously stated, only the consent/assent forms will bear the real names of 
participants, partner congregations, and parents/guardians in conjunction with chosen or 
given pseudonyms. Participants will only be identified in published or written materials 
with a pseudonym of their choice. The partner congregation will receive pseudonyms 
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chosen by the researcher. Neither the participant’s or congregation’s locations will be 
specified. 

If you would like further information regarding the study described, the procedures, 
ethical issues, problems, withdrawal from the study, or any other questions you may have 
please do not hesitate to contact me at: 

Christine J Hong 

206-992-5154 

Christine.Hong@cst.edu 

You may also contact my supervisor for this study: 

Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook 
Shervl.KuiawaHolbrook@cst.edu 

If you are satisfied with your understanding of the information in this document and 

agree as a parent/guardian to allow your child __ to 

participate in this study, please sign and date both copies of the form. 

X_ 

Parent/Guardian Name (Printed) 

X_ ' 

Parent/Guardian Signature 


Date 

X_ 

Researcher Name (Printed) 

X_ 

Researcher Signature 


Date 
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Appendix C 
Informed Assent 

This qualitative study hopes to examine the spiritual and theological understandings of 
Korean American adolescent women in the Korean immigrant protestant church context. 
The study will involve the participation of those that identify as Korean American 
adolescent women between the ages of 13-19 years old as participants; one partner 
congregation and 12-15 research participants. The study may include individual and 
group interviews, in home and non-home or church settings as well as observation of 
participation by the researcher in church oriented activities related to the lives and 
spiritual experiences of the participants. The research will be conducted in CA, and may 
require participants to be available for phone interviews, video chat, and contact through 
email, and social networking sites. Participants are expected to participate between 
August 2012 and January 2013. 

It is possible that despite the researchers best attempts to disguise and de-identity 
participants, and partner congregations, they may be eventually recognized by the 
experiences that they share or any other factors that cannot be readily de-identified. 

The nature of the research will require participants to perform intensive cross-validation 
of the research data including but not exclusive to re-reading transcripts, and offering 
validation of the researcher’s analysis of transcripts and participant-observation at 
different points throughout the study. It is possible that participation in this study and its 
cross-validation processes will lead participants to changes in perception or 
understanding of self, relationships, and the larger community. In this case, the researcher 
will do her best to offer support to the participant in the best way possible. 

Participation in this research is entirely voluntary and must at all times occur with the 
consent of a parent or guardian. The participants are strongly encouraged to complete 
their participation but may at any time remove themselves from this study without 
penalty. Participants will receive a nominal gift as a token of appreciation for their 
participation. 

The researcher will keep only a single hard copy of each participant’s and 
parent/guardian’s consent/assent form. These copies will be the only forms bearing the 
real names of the participants, partner congregations, and parent or guardians in 
conjunction with their chosen or given pseudonyms. The researcher will keep these forms 
and data for potential academic publications or presentations in a personal password safe 
hard drive. 

As previously stated, only the consent/assent forms will bear the real names of 
participants, partner congregations, and parents/guardians in conjunction with chosen or 
given pseudonyms. Participants will only be identified in published or written materials 
with a pseudonym of their choice. The partner congregation will receive pseudonyms 
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chosen by the researcher. Neither the participant’s or congregation’s locations will be 
specified. 

If you would like further information regarding the study described, the procedures, 
ethical issues, problems, withdrawal from the study, or any other questions you may have 
please do not hesitate to contact me at: 

Christine J Hong 

206-992-5154 

Christine.Hong@cst.edu 

You may also contact my advisor/supervisor for this study: 

Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook 
Shervl.KuiawaHolbrook@cst.edu 

If you are satisfied with your understanding of the information in this document and 
agree to participate in this study, please sign and date both copies of the form. 

X_ 

Participant/Participant Name (Printed) 

X_ 

Participant/Participant Signature 


Date 

X_ 

Researcher Name (Printed) 

X_ 

Researcher Signature 


Date 


Pseudonym of choice for use in this study 
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